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Your Guide To Successful Fishkeeping 


AQUARIUM 

FISH 

—Are you thinking of setting up an aquarium, but 
don't know how to choose the right equipment 
and fish? 

—When problems develop in your aquarium, are 
you frustrated and confused by sources of con¬ 
flicting information? 

—Are you curious about the latest techniques, 
trends and technology of this fascinating hobby? 
Well, whether you're just starting out or are al¬ 
ready an advanced hobbyist, AQUARIUM FISH 
MAGAZINE will guide you every step of the way in 
starting, improving and maintaining beautiful 
aquariums. Reliable experts discuss everything 
from ensuring the health of both freshwater and 
marine fish to reviewing the newest and best 
aquarium products, equipment and services 
available. 

With your very first issue, you will: 

Learn how to use aquarium equipment and 
accessories effectively # Find out about fresh¬ 
water and marine species and their unique 
characteristics # Get expert tips on buying, 
breeding, and caring for popular and exotic fish 
# Learn how to decorate with aquariums # Dis¬ 
cover the positive psychological benefits of keep¬ 
ing aquariums # Enjoy page after page of 
beautiful photographs 



Subscribe Now and enjoy the science of aquar¬ 
ium management. 

12 Bimonthly Issues for $21.97. 

You save $8.03 off the newsstand cost! 

6 Bimonthly Issues for $10.99. 

You save $4.01 off the newsstand cost! 

Every issue of AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE has facts 
and information that you won't want to miss. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE-You must be com 
pletely satisfied with AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE or 
money for the balance of your subscription will 
be promptly refunded. 


HERE’S HOW TO ORDER 

Send payment for 6 or \2 issues to: 

AQUARIUM FISH MAGAZINE 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. ALKO 
P.O. BOX 484 

MT. MORRIS, IL 61054-0484 


Allow 10 to 12 weeks for delivery. 

(Canadian add $4 postage per year; Foreign add $8 per year. 
International money order, please) 
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Wants Bird Songs 

I am a novice birder. Only last 
summer did my husband bring home 
our first finch feeder. Another finch 
feeder followed, as did two other 
feeders. We were hooked. Watching 
the birds has become one of our 
favorite pastimes. 

When he saw a goldfinch for the 
first time, my grandson said, “Look, 
Mommy! A parakeet.” Now my grand¬ 
children all recognize Eastern Blue¬ 
birds, Black-capped Chickadees, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, Ameri¬ 
can Goldfinches, Purple Finches, 
Blue Jays, American Robins, Tufted 
Titmice and more, whenever they are 
sighted. 

My subscription to WildBird only 
started last month but I am thorough¬ 
ly enjoying the articles. I especially 
liked “A Bird For All Seasons” by 
Maria Bonta in the July issue. 

Now that we recognize lots of our 
visitors, we would like to know their 
songs. Could you please do an article 
on the songs of birds, especially 
those found in south-central 
Kentucky? 

• We do plan to discuss bird songs in 
upcoming issues o/WildBird, although 
we can’t promise to focus specifically 
on Kentucky. In the meantime, if you 
are interested in learning to recognize 
different bird’s songs, you may want to 
try out one of the bird-song tapes or 
records available. They provide a great 
way to familiarize yourself with your 
favorite birds’ songs. 

Hawk Silhouettes 

Bird strikes on glass windows are a 
problem that most of us have expe¬ 
rienced. I have had my share of 
them. I approached several people 
about the merit of “hawk silhouettes” 
on windows to steer other birds away 
from the invisible panes. Most of 
these people had only limited suc¬ 
cess with the silhouettes, but I de¬ 
cided to try them anyway. Much to 
my dismay, some strikes did 
continue. 

One day, while working in the 


back yard, I happened to look at the 
window and noticed that the hawk 
silhouette was gone. I assumed it had 
blown off or was washed away. Some 
hours later it miraculously reap¬ 
peared. 1 then realized the problem. 

Most silhouettes are black, prob¬ 
ably because this is the shade a bird 
would present against a blue sky. 
Because most people keep house 
lights off during daylight hours, the 
light level in the house interior is 
much lower than outside. I find this 
tends to blend the silhouette into the 
shadows and darkness, and at some 
angles it becomes totally invisible. 

In response to my observation on 
the dark window, I painted the hawk 
silhouette white. For another win¬ 
dow that reflected a predominately 
green interior, I painted the sil¬ 
houette red, which is the opposite of 
green on the color spectrum. These 
changes provided excellent contrast. 

It has been nine months since I 
made these changes, and up to this 
point, I have not experienced one 
bird strike. 

It is a relatively easy procedure to 
paint a silhouette white, or the op¬ 
posing color of interior reflections. 
Logic would dictate that a bird will 
only react to a silhouette it can see; 
and the more opposing contrast it 
has, the better. 

Ronald Walsh 

Lower Sackville, Nova Scotia 

To Feed Or Not To Feed 

I have up to 12 feeders on my 
deck, which overlooks a wooded 
hillside and a valley. Last summer a 
pair of hummingbirds came and 
stayed until fall. I had read and heard 
various opinions about taking 
feeders down to encourage the 
hummingbirds to go south. Some say 
it doesn’t matter, as nature will tell 
them when to leave. I no longer 
follow that theory; here’s why. 

I removed my hummingbird feed¬ 
ers about October 15 last year. After 
about three days, I no longer saw my 
little friends and assumed that they 
were headed south. The feeders had 
hung from bent coat hanger wires 
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The American Bald Eagle 
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hooked over nails. Though the feed¬ 
ers were gone, the wires remained, as 
I planned to put out more thistle 
feeders for other species during the 
winter. 

Over Thanksgiving weekend, 1 
was sitting in a chair reading when 
some motion caught my eye. I looked 
up to find a hummingbird hovering 
around one of the coat hanger wires 
that formerly held a nectar feeder. 
The bird landed on it for a few 
seconds, then flew off. I felt certain it 
must have been one of the pair from 
the summer, as it seemed to know 
that there was supposed to be a 
feeder at that location. I filled a 
nectar feeder and placed it on the 
wire. The hummer returned immedi¬ 
ately. 1 never saw more than one at a 
time and assume its mate did not 
return. 

The little rascal stayed and stayed. 
I called several people who assured 
me that it would leave when the 
weather turned cold. The bird stayed. 
We had very mild weather until 
December 19 when a cold wave 
swept across the country. It soon 
dropped to zero and below. The little 
hummingbird stayed. On advice 
from others and a vet, I increased the 
sugar content to give it more energy. 

Each morning for about 30 
minutes the sun would strike the 
side of the deck where 1 had placed 
an outdoor thermometer. And each 
morning the little hummer would fly 
up and sit on top of the thermometer 
sunning itself. For several days, I had 
been changing feeders every 20 to 30 
minutes, as the mixture would freeze. 
1 would place a thawed feeder on the 
wire, and take the frozen one inside 
to thaw it in the microwave. This 
went on for several days, while I grew 
more concerned about the humming¬ 
bird. 

On the Saturday before Christmas, 
December 23,1 was very concerned 
about its survival, as each night the 
temperature dropped below zero de¬ 
grees. On that Saturday morning, it 
was five below zero when I arose. 
After the sun came up, it warmed to 
five above zero on the deck. As usual, 
the bird arrived and sat atop the 
thermometer for 20 to 30 minutes. 

About 10a.m. I installed a heat 
lamp to help keep the nectar thawed 
and to provide a little warmth. Once 
the lamp was in place, the hum¬ 
mingbird stayed most of the day. It 
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perched near the lamp and would 
turn from side to side to warm itself 
when it was not feeding. I even left 
the lamp on all Saturday night in case 
it wanted to return to the warmer 
“climate.” 

Unfortunately, the hummingbird 
did not return Sunday, or any time 
thereafter. I assume the cold finally 
took its toll. 1 had also heard and 
read about three other humming¬ 
birds that remained in east Ten¬ 
nessee during this period. All ap¬ 
parently died that same Saturday 
night, as none were seen later. 

I have been told that the bird at my 
feeder was a Rufous Hummingbird, 
native to the Pacific Northwest. How¬ 
ever, I am not certain about the 
species identification, and solicit 
your help in identifying the bird. I 
have also been told that Rufous Hum¬ 
mingbirds have only been seen in 
the East for four or five years. 

My wife and I had grown very 
attached to the little rascal, and 
wanted so much for it to survive. I, in 
fact, feel somewhat guilty about 
placing nectar back on the deck 
when the hummer returned in late 
November. Had I not done so, it 
might have migrated south and 
survived. 

Or did the heat lamp possibly do 
more harm than good, making the 
hummingbird more susceptible to a 
flu-like virus that might attack birds? 

Any comments from your staff or 
readers that might explain why these 
birds remained too long in our cold 
winter would be appreciated. I de¬ 
finitely do not plan to keep nectar 
feeders up next winter. I now have a 
new pair of hummingbirds that just 
showed up last weekend. With luck, 
they will stay with us all summer and 


early fall. But they are going south 
then, if I have to take them myself. 

Norris Blackburn 

Morristown, Tennessee 

• Judging from your photograph, your 
hummer appears to have been an im¬ 
mature male Rufous Hummingbird. The 
only reference to its appearance in the 
East describes this western species as a 
casual migrant in the fall and rare mi¬ 
grant in the spring. The Rufous Hum¬ 
mingbird that wintered with you was a 
migrant, and probably was not around 
during the nesting season as you sug¬ 
gested. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
nest in Tennessee. 

You speculate that the hummingbird 
died from the cold, but a number of 
things may have contributed to its dis¬ 
appearance. It may finally have migrated 
south, it may have been preyed upon, it 
may have run into a window and died — 
there is no way to know for sure. In¬ 
creasing the sugar content of your 
sugar-water mixture and installing the 
heat lamp may—or may not—have 
been contributingfactors. 

At any rate, many birds, especially 
immature birds, succumb in their first 
year of life because they do not know the 
“ways of the world. ” Some birds simply 
don’t make it. This bird was obviously 
off its normal migration path and not in 
a normal wintering area. You may have 
prolonged its life, but in nature the 
bottom line is often survival of the 
fittest—and this bird may have made a 
couple of crucial mistakes. 

The question of whether to continue 
fall hummingbird feeding or to discon¬ 
tinuefeeding to force the birds to mi¬ 
grate, is an open one. Perhaps our 
readers can provide some insight or 
share their research on the subject. 
Readers? M 










Rare Birds Readers submitted photos of 
At Feeders? many unusual or unexpected birds 

in the BACKYARD category of this 
year’s WildBird Photo Contest. 
We received photos of such 
backyard rarities as a family of 
Sandhill Cranes, adult and 
immature Red-shouldered Hawks, 
Harris’ Hawk, a Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, a flock of California 
Quail, Gray Jays, a Curve-billed 
Thrasher and Burrowing Owls. 
With these sightings in mind, this 
month’s “Reader Forum” 
question is: What “rare” birds 
visit the feeders or bird baths in 
youryard? 

Please include any photographs 
you may have that document your 
sightings. Be sure to turn to this 
month’s “Reader Forum” on page 
24 for more details. M 


















The Pursuit of Happiness 



The Woodpecker Tree 

By RICHARD CRONBERG 


1 often wonder how old the 
“Woodpecker Tree” is and what 
it has witnessed in the many years it 
has stood on the grassy hill. Today, 
as I sit and watch to see what crea¬ 
tures will appear near the tree, I hear 
an exuberant trill of bubbly notes as a 
House Wren inspects potential nest¬ 
ing cavities and calls to its mate, 
perched on another branch. 


Suddenly the wren’s song is over¬ 
powered by the loud, raucous calling 
of three Acorn Woodpeckers that fly 
into the top snag of the tree. I know if 
I sit here long enough, I can be 
assured of seeing 10 to 15 species of 
birds, along with squirrels, lizards, 
and possibly a raccoon, coyote or 
rattlesnake. The “Woodpecker Tree” 
is home to many, a “way station” for 


many more. 

My son and I named the old oak 
when we built our home in the oak- 
and madrone-covered hills next to 
the Rogue River in southern Oregon. 

The “Woodpecker Tree” is easily the 
oldest tree in the area. It is nearly 
dead and mosdy hollow. 

The tree’s base is covered with 
underbrush, and its stark, dead limbs 
are filled with holes. Acorns are j 
wedged into these many holes, for 
this is a “granary tree,” one in which 
the aptly named Acorn Woodpeckers 
store their winter food supply. 

Acorn Woodpeckers are found in 
a few western states and are very 
distinctive, with bold black and 
white bodies, a yellowish throat 
patch, a bright red cap and white 


Acorn Woodpeckers riddle their 
granary trees with holes so that they 
can cache stores of acorns. 










eyes. They are “sociable” with other 
woodpeckers and most other birds. 

These woodpeckers come to bird 
feeders for cracked corn, and they 
seem to act as “guardians” for the 
smaller birds, protecting them from 
the bullyish Scrub Jays. Acorn 
Woodpeckers also love large seeds, 
juicy bugs and—of course—acorns, 
which they cache in pre-drilled 
holes in dead trees or tree limbs. 

The “Woodpecker Tree” is only 
one of millions of dead trees that 
have become useful to the animal 
kingdom since they began to die. I 
didn’t realize how important dead 
and dying trees are to wild creatures 


I didn’t realize how 
important dead and 
dying trees are to wild 
creatures. 


until I began watching the activity at 
this aged oak. 

The healthy, younger trees sur¬ 
rounding the “Woodpecker Tree” 
don’t support a fraction of the wild¬ 
life that it does. The underbrush at 
the base of the tree provides pro¬ 
tection and concealment for squir¬ 
rels, shrews, snakes and lizards. Its 
gnarled, mostly leafless branches 
hold the nests of Tree Swallows, 
House Wrens, Western Bluebirds 
and Acorn Woodpeckers. The old 
tree’s top snags are favorite lookouts 
for robins, flickers and starlings, and 
they provide prime hunting perches 
for flycatchers, Merlins and Red¬ 
tailed Hawks. 

How many of us unthinkingly see 
a dead tree as useless and ugly, only 
valuable when cut down for fire¬ 
wood? I only recently discovered 
how counter-productive that attitude 
can be. Now I, as well as many wood¬ 
land creatures, see the old tree as a 
beautiful and productive part of the 
environment. 

The “Woodpecker Tree” will even¬ 
tually fall down as a result of natural 
processes. However, it will never be 
cut down! I don’t want it on my 
conscience that I destroyed an apart¬ 
ment building, restaurant, nursery, 
way station and watch tower with a 
few blows of an ax. UH 



"Cameras & Binoculars Feel 50% Lighter" 

A combination of materials make Fashion Strap™ 
the most comfortable and durable camera strap 
available today. The weight reduction system of the 
Fashion Strap™ makes your camera and binoculars 
feel up to 50% lighter and 100% more comfortable. 

Available at better photo and sporting goods dealers. 

Colors: camo, black, navy, red, royal, teal, wine, 
rose, silver and lilac. 

OP/TECH® 290 Arden Drive, Belgrade, Montana 59714 
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STOP THE 
WAR! 

FEED THE 
SQUIRRELS! 

With the “original” chair 
& table squirrel feeder from 
Wildwood Farms. Research 
has proven when squirrels 
are fed on opposite ends of 
the property from birds, 
they tend to leave the bird 
feeders alone. They actually 
sit on the chair & eat com 
off the table. 

HAND CRAFTED-USA 
SOLID CEDAR 
Order yours Today! 
Wildwood Farms Inc. 

P.O. Box 304 
Clinton, Iowa 52732 
1-319-242-3767 


Please send me: 

□ 1 Feeder w/com - Only $24.95 

□ 2 Feeders w/corn - Only $39.95 
Add $3.00 shipping and handling for 
each feeder ordered. 

BONUS: Free Catalog with order. 

IL Residents Add Sales Tax 


Name _ 

Address_ 

City _ 

State_Zip 

Phone _ 


VisaD Mastercard!!!# 
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Through the Looking Glass 


White Evening Beauty 

Article and Photo by H. WAYNE ASHCRAFT 


W e live about a block away from 
a small creek that runs into 
the North Platte River in Casper, 
Wyoming—a town with a population 
of about 50,000 people nestled at the 
foot of Casper Mountain. 

Our bird feeding area has a tube 
feeder for thistle seed, a humming¬ 
bird feeder, a homemade feeder and 
a platform feeder built primarily for 
squirrels, but now used extensively 
by raccoons in summer and mule 
deer in winter. In winter we also feed 
sunflower seeds in three large flower 
pots that are placed in front of our 
picture window. (These sunflower- 
seed pots are used to grow petunias 
in the summertime.) 


Although our neighborhood is 
urban, the brushy creek area attracts 
many bird species, mule deer, rac¬ 
coons and fox squirrels. Our feeders 
don’t attract a great variety of birds, 
but we have visits from an occasional 
Downy Woodpeckers, both Stellar 
and Blue jays, Mountain Chickadees, 
Black-headed Grosbeaks, Brewer’s 
Blackbirds, Common Grackles, 
American Goldfinches and a few 
House Sparrows. 

What we lack in variety, however, 
we make up for in numbers. It is not 
uncommon to have flocks of 40 to 60 
Evening Grosbeaks, 30 to 40 Pine 
Siskins and 50 to 75 finches gathered 
in our trees and the feeders. Most 


recently, we had a flock of about 50 
Red Crossbills join our feeding 
birds—a first for our feeders. 

Our feeders also attract other wild¬ 
life. Some years ago, when squirrels 
were raiding our feeders, I built a 
small platform against the trunk of 
one of our cottonwood trees where 
we placed sunflower seeds, ears of 
corn and, occasionally, unshelled, 
unsalted peanuts. The squirrels soon 
learned that it was much easier to 
obtain food at the platform than to 
hassle with the bird feeders. Con¬ 
sequently, the squirrels have not 
bothered the bird feeders for the past 
several years. 

Last summer and fall, one or two 
raccoon families visited our platform 
feeders and poked about under the 
other feeders almost every night, 
eating the uneaten sunflower seeds 
that had spilled onto the ground. 
One female had five half-grown 
youngsters and the second female 
had six little coons. Even when both 
families were present at the same 
time, there was no sign of quarreling. 

In winter, mule deer jump the five- 
foot high chain link fence around 
our yard. They enjoy eating whole 
sunflower seeds, hulls and all. It is 
quite a comical sight to see them tip 
up the feeder and use their tongues 
to lick out the seeds. 

Surprisingly, the grosbeaks and 
finches also seem to prefer eating on 
the platform rather than on our other 
feeders. In winter, they also prefer to 
feed at the flower-pot feeders—pos¬ 
sibly because they are sheltered and 
up to 30 birds can feed comfortably 
without hassling each other. 

When we first began feeding the 
birds, we used commercial bird food 
mixtures. However, we soon found 
that much of the millet and other 
small seeds were thrown out on the 
ground uneaten, attracting a myriad 


This partial albino Evening Grosbeak was a rare and sporadic visitor to the 
author’s feeders. 
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of House Sparrows. We soon 
switched to feeding only the large 
striped sunflower seeds, which elimi¬ 
nated many of the sparrows but 
seemed difficult for many of the 
desirable species to crack. There was 
also considerable waste. 

We finally settled on small, black- 
oil sunflower seeds and thistle seed, 
with an occasional treat of “bird 
cakes” that we make with melted 
suet, corn meal and peanut bits. 

We feed year-round, and most 
years we serve 600 to 800 pounds of 
sunflower seed, 40 to 50 pounds of 
thistle seed and miscellaneous items 
such as suet, watermelon or canta¬ 
loupe rinds and, occasionally, 
peanuts. 

After years of feeding and watching 
birds, we had an unexpected new 
visitor. In early November 1989, I 
observed what I first thought was a 
new species for this area. This bird 
appeared at our regular feeder in com¬ 
pany with finches and grosbeaks. 

After checking with binoculars, 
this bird appeared to be a yellowish- 
pink, female Evening Grosbeak—a 
partial albino. It was warier than the 
other birds, and it would appear for 
only short visits to the feeder. This in¬ 
dividual again visited our pot feeders 
in late January 1990 and then once a 
month in March, April and May. 

The Audubon Society Encyclopedia 
of North American Birds, published in 
1980, lists only 29 reports of albinism 
in Evening Grosbeaks. Actually, it is 
hard to distinguish whether this bird 
is a partial albino or an incomplete 
albino. It is also possible that the bird 
is affected by schizochroism—a term 
applied to abnormally pale or 
washed-out coloring of the plumage 
resulting from an absence of pig¬ 
ments. I guess I’ll leave the question 
of which term to use to the genetics 
experts. 

I have kept a log for several years, 
noting the first appearance of the 
different bird species each year. I 
find it very interesting to note that 
the return date of each species in the 
spring varies little over the years, 
rarely by more than one week’s time, 
and many times only by a day or two. 

In the coming season, I hope to be 
able to add more entries to my log 
about the visitors to our yard, per¬ 
haps including the intriguing partial 
albino Evening Grosbeak. C3 
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The Best Field Guides 
The Best Prices 
The Fastest Delivery 


HAWKS * HAWKS * HAWKS * HAWKS * HAWKS * HAWKS 


During the exciting hawk 
migration season, some bird 
lovers watch with wonder. 
The less-informed can only 
wonder what they’re watch¬ 
ing! With these two definitive 
guides to accompany you, 
you’ll gain the full enjoyment 
of this spectacular seasonal 
show. 

■ HAWKS 

A Peterson Field Guide 
W. Clark; B. Wheeler 
240 pages—24 color, 40 BW 

The renowned guide to all 39 
North American species— 
descriptions, paintings, 
photos, and range maps. Part 
of the Peterson Field Guide 
Series—the standard of excel¬ 
lence for over 50 years. 

List (Hardback) $19.95 

Our Price $17.95 
List (Paper) $13.95— 

Our Price $12.55 

■ HAWKS IN FLIGHT 

P. Dunne ;D. Sibley;C. Sutton 
288pages — 173 photos 

“A landmark...a new aspect of 

birdwatChing. -Roger Tory Peterson 


1(800)532-6837 

Operators are standing by—8-5 EST 

FAX: 1(614)221-4271 

Or FAX your order—Available 24 hours a dayl 

Hawks Got You Down?! 



Nothing is more exciting than the hawk migra- 
season— as long as 
you keep a 
respectfiil 
distance! 

Let every¬ 
one know 
how you 
feel about 
hawks with 
this hilar¬ 
ious T-Shirt 
from Nature 
Press! 

Comfortable cotton- 
blends available in 
White, Yellow, Light Blue, and 
Green—Sizes S, M, L, XL. A 
terrific gift for your favorite 
bird-watcher! 

Only $10.95. ($8.95 with any book order!) 


An extraordinary “holistic” 
approach to hawk identifica¬ 
tion, Hawks in Flight shows 
how to recognize hawks the 
way we often recognize our 
friends at a distance—body 
shape, the way they move, etc. 
Clear and lively text. 

Ust (Paper) $9.95 

Our Price $8.95 


_ "Howko" T-Shirt Color:_(Clrclo)S M L XL _ 

Name:_ Subtotal_ 

Address_ Shipping $2.00 

City_ 5.5% tax (Ohio only)_ 

□ check □ VISA □ MuteiC.ttl Ceri*_ 
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WildBird Q-and-A 



IT’S SQUIRREL PROOF 

JONBOY 

WILD BIRD 

FEEDER 

Here is a feeder that is virtually 
squirrel proof. The squirrel’s 
weight or that of larger, unde¬ 
sirable birds, closes the feed 
ports tightly preventing access. 
It is also the only feeder of its 
type to feed from two sides. Two 
large glass panels let you see 
when to refill. The Jonboy is 
constructed of galvanized steel 
and is painted a natural gray- 
green. It mounts easily on a 
4x4 post and holds over 15 lbs 
of feed. 

We know you’ll be satisfied with 
your Jonboy feeder. If not, call us. 

ONLY 

$ 59.95 

Plus $4.50 shipping and handling. 

MN residents add 6% sales tax. 

VISA & MASTERCARD ORDERS 
CALL TOLL FREE: 

1 - 800 - 677-6543 



We offer a wide variety of feeders, bird houses 
and specialty feeds. For a free catalog, call our 
toll free number or write the RFG Mail Order 
Department. 

ROBBtpAIE 

FARMaS'MrDEN 

4719 42nd Avenue North 
Robbinsdale, MN 55422-1223 


Nestless Owl 

• My husband and I dis¬ 
covered a Great Homed Owl nest in 
a pasture along a roadside and 
stopped to look at it with our bin¬ 
oculars. After watching the adult owl 
for a little while, it flew off. We 
walked out to the tree to see if we 
could get a closer look at the nest. 
When we got to the tree and looked 
up into the nest, we discovered a 
baby owl peering down at us. 

About a week later we found that 
the pasture had been burned off and 
we were concerned for the baby owl, 
thinking it may have been deserted 
by the adults during the fire or died 
of smoke inhalation. However, dur¬ 
ing the last weekend in April we saw 
the adult owl in another tree in the 
same area, so we stopped to look 
again. After it flew off, lo and behold, 
we saw the baby owl, probably 
doubled in size and covered with 
downy feathers, perched on a limb 
high up in the same tree. We walked 
out to the tree and stood directly 
beneath the baby and watched it for 
quite some time and it never flew 
away. 

I have the following questions: 
Since the baby was too young to fly, 
how did it get to the second tree, 
which was about 300 yards from the 
nest? Could the adult owl carry the 
baby to safety during the fire? 

Nancy Biles 
Wichita, Kansas 

Great Horned Owls are usu¬ 
ally the first birds to initiate a new 
nesting season in North America, 
and the young of the year are among 
the first to leave the nest. Actually, 
the young Great Horned Owl you 
observed could have fledged by mid- 
April in Kansas. Although the owlet 
may not have appeared able to fly 
due to the downy look of its head 
and body feathers, its flight feath¬ 
ers—the wing and tail feathers— 
were probably functional. 

Newly fledged Great Horned Owls, 
like most raptorial birds, continue to 
stay in the area surrounding the nest 
site for several weeks after they leave 


the nest. During this time the owlets 
are protected and fed by the adults 
while they learn to fly and hunt. This 
“adolescent” period is known as the 
post-fledging period, when the 
young owls have left the nest but still 
require the attention of the adults. 
During the first weeks away from the 
nest, the young owls probably do 
more gliding, walking and tree 
climbing than actual flying. 

On the other hand, the owlet may 
have left the nest prematurely, which 
happens occasionally. Before they 
are physically capable of flying, some 
Great Horned Owl young will begin 
to climb through the tree branches. 
Other times they are forced to take to 
the branches because their nest lit¬ 
erally disintegrates out from under 
them. This is especially true if the 
breeding pair chooses a flimsy crow 
nest, a squirrel nest or a smaller hawk 
nest. (Great Horned Owls do not 
build their own nests. Instead they 
use other bird’s nests built in pre¬ 
vious nesting seasons.) 

We don’t know of any observa¬ 
tions of Great Horned Owls—or any 
other birds “carrying” their young 
(besides some grebes, loons and 
swans that permit their young to ride 
on their backs while swimmng). 

With respect to the post-fledging 
period, if you find a wild bird that 
isn’t flying well or seems to need 
help, refrain from removing it from 
the wild. Its chances of survival are 
much better if left under parental 
care and only under the rarest of 
circumstances will adult birds desert 
their young. 

^ Geriatric Birds 

How many years do birds 
live? How many times can one little 
bird migrate? 

Althea Sharp 

Hillsdale, New Jersey 

According to band returns, 
the maximum age recorded for some 
“little birds” is quite surprising. 
Common species we might see in our 
backyards and their lifespan in years 
in the wild include: Northern Cardinal 
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(13.5 years), Blue Jay (14), House 
Sparrow (13), Northern Mockingbird 
(12), Common Grackle (14), Red¬ 
winged Blackbird (14), Black-and- 
White Warbler (11), Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker (11) and Bam Swallow (16). 
But these individuals were the record- 
breakers. 

The average age of bird species, 
computed from all banding returns, 
showed American Robins averaging 
one and one-half years, Song Spar¬ 
rows two years, and Black-capped 
Chickadees less than one year. The 
average age means that some indi¬ 
viduals died soon after being banded, 
while others lived several years. As for 
the number of migrations each bird 
completed, multiply the age by two 
and you should be close to the num¬ 
ber of one-way journeys each bird 
flew. 

^.Hummingbird Color 

• What does the term rufous 
mean when used in regard to 
hummingbirds? 

R. Bick 

Van Nuys, California 


Rufous may relate to the red- 
orange or red-brown coloration of an 
individual bird. It is the species name 
of one western hummingbird—the 
Rufous Hummingbird. This species 
gets its name from the red-orange 
coloration of the males. 

2 Bird Heaven? 

• What happens to birds 
i they die? One sees very few 
dead birds, but there must be 
millions of them. 

Mary Hamilton 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 

When a bird is dying it will 
usually hide, so finding the body is 
difficult. Predators and scavengers 
do find some dead birds and feed on 
therrr, thereby eliminating the corpse. 
If left to the elements, the bodies of 
birds deteriorate quickly in warm 
weather, and they are attacked by a 
host of insects and insect larvae. In a 
week’s time there may be little left— 
just a scattering of feathers and some 
larger bones. That is, if they aren’t 


buried by burying beetles or covered 
by growing grass and vegetation. 

^ Bluebird Blues 

• I enjoy your magazine each 
month. Birdwatching has become my 
favorite pastime, and your magazine 
has helped me to learn the habits of 
the “yard birds.” Last year a pair of 
bluebirds came to my nesting box 
and nested two or three times, but 
they have not returned. What can I do 
to attract the bluebirds back? We miss 
them. 

Ruby Bateman 

Hertford, North Carolina 

First, be sure that your nest¬ 
ing box is properly cleaned out. You 
can also try to attract the birds by 
offering supplemental feeding (fruits 
have worked for others). A bird bath 
will also be attractive. Again, patience 
will probably be rewarded. If bluebirds 
used the nest site before and were 
successful raising young there, 
chances are that bluebirds will 
return—whether it is the same pair or 
new nesters. Good luck. 


This teaching calendar features 
birds in the months when they are 
easiest to spot. The full-color illus¬ 
trations are by award-wining artist 
John Sills and Larry Barth, the 1991 
Audubon Alliance Artist of the Year. 
Bird watchers, beginning to ad¬ 
vanced, will find The 1991 Bird 
Identification Calendar a handy, 
informative and pleasant way to 
track engagements and feathered 
friends. •Calendar • 14"x 11" 

•Full-color illustrations throughout 



The Bird 
Identification 

Calendar 



Illustrations By lOH* 


good design products by the Ministry of Inter- • TS-9C: Compact Straight 

national Trade and Industry (Japan). • TS-9R: Compact Rubber-Armored 



Quality, right before your eyes. 


The RUBY-THROATED 
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Discount prices ... 


SPECIAL 

PURCHASE 

SALE! 

Bausch & Lomb's new 
world-class 10 x 42mm 
! binoculars are 
everything a serious 
birder could hope for! A 
5.6° field, very close 12' 
ar focus, long 17mm 
eye relief, and the su¬ 
perlative high-contrast 
optics for which B & L 
s are justly world- 
famous. A soft leather 
i, a lifetime war¬ 
ranty, and a savings of 
nearly 60%! Also avail¬ 
able armored at $849. 


$1653 95 


$699 


BAUSCH & LOMB ^ 


on Bausch & Lomb, 
Zeiss, Leica, Kowa, 
Celestron, aus Jena, 
Swarovski, Questar, 
Swift. . . and more. 


Send a self-addressed stamped en¬ 
velope (650 postage) for our free 
discount price list and 28-page 
| catalog 90W that tells you how to 
pick the right binoculars and spot¬ 
ting scopes. At Christophers, ltd., 
we discount price, not quality or 
| service. We're not a New York cam¬ 
era store and we won't treat you like 
one. Soon in our 12th year of saving you money on spotting 
scopes, birding binoculars, and astronomical telescopes. 



Christophers, ltd . 

Mastercard, Visa, American Express, Discover, Optima cards. 

Hours 10-5:30 CST, Mon. thru Fri. U.S. & Canadian sales only, 3% freight on credit card orders. 

2401 Tee Circle, Suite 106, Norman, OK 73069 

Toll-Free Order Line: (800) 356-6603 Advice/Tech Questions: (405) 364-0858 


Make sure you “scope” WildBird’s new 

BIRDERS EMPORIUM 

in this issue. 



Heavy Duty Galvanized Steel Squirrel proof Bird Feeder 

Rated Best Post Mounted Squirrel Proof Feeder 
in "Outwitting Squirrels" t. y bmiA cner. Jr . 


We offer a wide variety of feeders, bird houses 
and specialty feeds. For a free catalog, call pur 
toll free number or write the RFG Mail Order 
Department. 

DM 

farh^pMrden 

4719 42nd Avenue North 
Robbinsdale, MN 55422-1223 
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Bulletin Bird 


NORTHERN SPOTTED 
OWL UPDATE 

O n June 22, 1990 the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service announced 
that the Northern Spotted Owl was 
officially listed as a threatened spe¬ 
cies under the Endangered Species 
Act. The decision will implement 
government action to develop a re¬ 
covery plan for the species to ensure 
its survival with a goal of eventually 
de-listing the species. 

A panel of government scientists 
that reviewed the status of the owl 
also suggested safe-guarding three 
million more acres of remaining 
old-growth forest in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

As expected, the decision to list 
the owl as a threatened species was 
met with mixed reactions among the 
lumbering industry, environmental 
groups and government agencies en¬ 
trusted with managing public lands 
for lumbering and wildlife resources. 

According to Steven Spangle, En¬ 
dangered Species Biologist with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, his 
office is currently reviewing current 
and planned timber sales contracts 
to develop a biological opinion with 
regard to future survival of the 
Northern Spotted Owl. 

Additionally, Secretary of the In¬ 
terior Manuel Lujan Jr. and Secretary 
of Agriculture Clayton Yeutter will 
appoint an interagency task force to 
study management of the owl with 
consideration for economic factors. 
Observers believe that efforts will be 
initiated to undermine the effective¬ 
ness of the Endangered Species Act, 
thereby opening future relief to log¬ 
ging and oil companies, commercial 
fishermen, dam builders and other 
commercial interests at the expense 
of threatened and endangered wild¬ 
life. (See WildBird, August 1990 for 
more information about the Northern 
Spotted Owl.) 

WHAT’S HAPPENING 

T he following events are slated for 
September and October 1990: 

• September 8-October 28—The 
15th annual BIRDS IN ART exhibi- 
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tion will be held at the Leigh Yawkey 
Woodson Art Museum in Wausau, 
Wisconsin. More than 100 artists’ 
works will be featured in this inter¬ 
nationally renowned exhibit, all 
focusing on bird art. The museum is 
at Franldin and 12th Streets, Wausau, 
Wisconsin 54401; (715) 845-7010. 

Following the premier exhibit in 
Wausau, a selection of 60 works will 
begin a tour of museums in Bend, 
Oregon; Mobile, Alabama; Rochester, 
New York; and Southwest Harbor, 
Maine. Bird art certainly has an 
unusual migration route. 

• September 22-23—The Long Is¬ 
land Wildfowl Carvers will hold their 
10th annual Decoy Show and Bird 
Carving Competition. This event will 
be held in conjunction with Nassau 
County’s “Living with Nature” week¬ 
end at Sands Point Preserve, located 
at 95 Middle Neck Road, Port 
Washington, New York. In addition 
to the competition, an auction and 
raffle of bird carvings will be held on 
Sunday afternoon, with the proceeds 
being donated to winter wildlife¬ 
feeding programs on Long Island. 
For more information, write P.O. Box 
310, Oakdale, NY 11769, or tele¬ 
phone (516) 666-8521 or (516) 
883-8358. 

• October 6-7—The Ward Exhibi¬ 
tion 1990 will hold “The Chesapeake 
Vision” in the Wicomico Civic 
Center in Salisbury, Maryland. This 
exhibit will feature wildfowl carvings 
and paintings displayed by 150 ex¬ 
hibitors and 75 retailers. An opening- 
night gala will be held October 5, and 
the Julia-Guyette antique-decoy auc¬ 
tion will be held October 6 and 7 in 
conjunction with the exhibition. For 
more information, contact the Ward 
Foundation, P.O. Box 3416, Salis¬ 
bury, Maryland 21802-33416; tele¬ 
phone (301)742-4988. 

• October 13—The 11th annual 
“Running is for the Birds” 10km fun 
run and 5km walk will be held at 8:30 
a.m. at Bolsa Chica State Beach in 
Huntington Beach, California. The 
event is sponsored by the Amigos de 
Bolsa Chica, a group that supports 
the Bolsa Chica State Wetlands and 
Beach, an important coastal nesting 
and wintering area for birds. For 
additional information, contact the 
“Amigos” at P.O. Box 3748, Hunting- 


ton Beach, California 92605-3748, 
or telephone (714) 897-7003. 

• October 13-14—The fourth annual 
“Day of the Bird” will be held at the 
Whittier Narrows Nature Center in 
Whittier, California. The event will 
include bird walks, lectures, falconry 
shows, a photo contest, hay rides, 
square dancing, Native American 
Indian dancing, arts and crafts 
exhibits—and more. Admission is 
free, but funds will be raised for wild 
bird rehabilitation programs in the 
greater Los Angeles area. Contact: 


1000 N. Durfee Avenue, South El 
Monte, CA 91733; (818) 444-1872. 

• October 24-28—The Raptor Re¬ 
search Foundation will hold its 
annual meeting at the Allentown 
Hilton in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
The conference will emphasize the 
conservation of the Great Horned 
Owl, but papers and discussions will 
also address raptor biology, ecology, 
migration, conservation, rehabilita¬ 
tion and public education. For more 
information, write P.O. Box 1470, 
Mt. Bethel, PA 18343. H 


Kowa Will 
Open Your Eyes 



WITH THE WORLD’S ONLY MULTI-COATED 77mm SPOTTING SCOPE! 

KOWA’S SPOTTING SCOPE SERIES 


The Kowa TSN-1 and TSN-2 Spotting Scopes 

today. The multi-coated 77mm lens offers a 
sharper image, a wider than usual field of view, 
and increased light gathering capabilities of no 
less than 60% over conventional 60mm spotting 

The TSN-1 and TSN-2 are also capable of 
high quality photo applications. The Bayonet 
Mount makes changing the eyepieces quick and 

Eyepieces offered are 20-60x zoom, 20x 
wide angle, 25x, 25x Long Eye Relief, and 
40x. Water resistant case available. 

• The Kowa TSN-1 and TSN-2 were chosen as 
good design products by the Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industry (Japan). 


77mm Series 

• TSN-1: 45° Offset, Multi-Coated Lens 

• TSN-2: Straight, Multi-Coated Lens 

• TSN-3: 45° Offset, Multi-Coated Fluorite Lens 

• TSN-4: Straight, Multi- Coated Fluorite Lens 


• TS-601: 45° Offset, Multi-Coated Lens 

• TS-602: Straight, Multi-Coated Lens 

• TS-7: 45° Offset (Eyepiece Focusing) 

• TS-6: Compact Straight 

50mm Series 
• TS-9C: Compact Straight 

• TS-9R: Compact Rubber-Armored 


Quality, right before your eyes. 


Kowa Optimed Inc., 20001 S. 


/e., Torrance, CA 90502 (213) 327-1913 
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Species Locator 


White-tailed Ptarmigan In Colorado 


by Winston William Brockner 

O ver the years, many birders 
have asked me where to look 
for “hard-to-find” birds in my 
home state of Colorado. One of 
the most-requested species is the 
White-tailed Ptarmigan (pronounced 
tar'-mi-gan). 

Ptarmigans are grouse-like birds 
known for their unique, seasonal 
plumage changes. During the sum¬ 
mer their plumage is cryptically- 
colored with brown, black and white 


specks, making them almost invisible 
against the lichen-covered rocks and 
squat willow trees. 

But as the winter snows begin to 
fall, ptarmigans molt into their snow- 
white winter plumage, rendering 
them almost invisible against the 
winter snow fields until their move¬ 
ments betray them. 

During spring and fall, ptarmigan 
have varying degrees of patchy white 
plumage. That appearance allows 


them to blend in with the scattered 
patches of snow often found during 
those seasons. Few other birds can 
boast this masterful a disguise 
throughout the year. 

Of the three Ptarmigan species 
found in North America, only the 
mountain-dwelling White-tailed 
Ptarmigan is found in the lower 48 
states. Although they range from 
central Alaska through the Rocky 
Mountains as far south as northern 
















New Mexico, there are few places 
where they are more readily observed 
than in their alpine haunts west of 
Denver, Colorado. 

To find nature’s premier camou¬ 
flage artists, take a trip to Guanella 
Pass (11,669 feet), located between 
Grant (in the south) and Georgetown 
(in the north). You can get to the 
pass by traveling to either town. 
Starting from Denver, take U.S. 
Highway 285 to Grant, or Interstate 
70 to Georgetown, then watch the 
signs for the road over the pass. The 
road, a proposed state and national 
forest “scenic by-way,” is partly 
paved and partly gravel. It is main¬ 
tained year-round and is normally 
passable for passenger cars, although 
grades of 10 percent can be found 
near the pass itself. Heavy snow can 
briefly limit access; check with the 
Clear Creek County Road Depart¬ 
ment for the latest information. 
When you reach Guanella Pass, you 


| 
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are in the heart of the Colorado 
Rockies with 14,264-foot high Mt. 
Evans as a spectacular backdrop. At 
the top of the pass, you can park in 
the lot at the edge of the road. Hike 
up the trail that leads to the top of the 
low mountain to your right, and 
begin looking for White-tailed 
Ptarmigan immediately. Check for 
tracks, especially around low willows. 
Also, keep your ears open for their 
calls, which resemble chicken-like 
clucking or low hoots. 

White-tailed Ptarmigan are perma¬ 
nent residents there, so you may find 
them at almost any time of the year. 
However, February to May are re¬ 
garded as the best months to search 
for them. Of course the weather is 
“iffiest” during the winter months, 
when it can and does change rapidly 
in the mountains. 

Be aware that travel may be hazard¬ 
ous due to ice and snow; tire chains 
are a good bet, just in case. Dress 
warmly and keep a winter safety kit 
and shovel in your car. Above all, if 
the weather takes a sudden turn and 
it starts snowing, head for home. Opt 
to return when the weather is more 
conducive to mountain hiking—and 
birding. 

Should you fail to see ptarmigan at 
Guanella Pass, try Loveland Pass 
(11,992 feet). Drive to Georgetown 
and take Interstate 70 westbound 
toward Dillon. Exit to Loveland Pass 
just before you reach the Eisenhower 
Tunnel. Continue to the top of the 
pass and park on the right side of the 
road. 

Begin hiking on the trail, looking 
and listening for your bird immedi¬ 
ately. You should find ptarmigan 
before you walk the first mile. 

If you continue west towards Vail, 
watch along both sides of the road 
for ptarmigan. Also use your spotting 
scope to check distant willow 
patches for the birds. They have 
been found all the way down to 
timberline. 

Should you embark on a ptarmigan¬ 
sighting trip to Colorado from 
November to April, be sure to bring 
your skis, as you will be in the middle 
of some of the best snow-skiing 
slopes in the nation. And ifyou come 
to Colorado to ski, remember to keep 
an eye out for that elusive, nearly 
invisible bird—the White-tailed 
Ptarmigan—as you meander the ski 
slopes. You will be glad you did. 
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• Absolutely Squirrel-Proof 

• Sa ves seed - just for birds 

Send for 



Visa, MC, 
AmEx, or 
Check 
Accepted 


Duncraft 



Feed your 
feathered 
friends 
for just 

$4.95! 

With the 
Fashion Feeder" 

• Enjoy small birds 
year-round! 

• Designed to keep out 
squirrels & predators! 

• Great gift for bird lovei 

• Order now for Christmas! 

• TWo color patterns available 

• Dimensions: 5" wide x 16%" tall 



Send $4.95 for 1 feeder • $8.95 for 2 

Plus shipping & handling* 

Send to: Fashion Feeder, Inc. 

P.O. Box 6722 wb 
Somerset, NJ 08875-6722 


Color selection: 

_(blue, green & yellow) or 

_(pink, green & yellow) 

♦Shipping & Handling Charges: 

1 feeder $2.60; 2 feeders $3.60 
Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. 
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Spectacular Fall Birding 


Savor The Sights And Sounds Of 
Huge Congregations Of Migratory Birds 

By PAUL M. KONRAD 





T he sound of hundreds of 
wild geese calling as they fly 
in skeins in the early dawn 
builds into an indistinguishable roar 
as thousands more geese rise from 
their watery resting place. The sound 
is not unlike the roar of a crowd at a 
football stadium after the game¬ 
winning touchdown is scored. As 
they rise into the gray, clouded sky, 
the geese break into flocks, and only 
then can collective individual calls 
be distinguished. Geese and goose 
music seem to be everywhere as 
flocks search for a harvested grain 
field to land in for a feast. 

Once a field is selected, the first 
flocks begin landing, while many 
more mill high overhead. The high- 
pitched calls of flocks of Snow Geese 
containing both white- and blue- 
colored races mingle with an oc¬ 
casional flock of the diminutive 
snow-white Ross’ Goose. White- 
fronts bark a greeting as they land 
among other feeding speckle-bellies. 
And the familiar honking of Canada 
Geese is heard throughout the group 
from segregated flocks of birds that 


COLD, ME? NEVER! 
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on’t let the cold spoil your 
enthusiasm for birding in the 
months ahead. Dress for 
warmth without bulk with 
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perspiration away. 
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layer of 
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your skin surrounds 
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helps ease the 
discomforts of cold 
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your FREE DAMART CATALOG today! 




new freedom in dressing to beat the 
cold with Damart. Whether you’re 
sitting in a blind waiting to catch the 
Spring drumming of the ruffled 

grouse, braving the deepest 
chill to sight a Snowy 
Owl, or simply armchair 
birding in a drafty room, 
Damart underwear 
comes in several 
weights to give you 
perfect warmth in 
all conditions. No 
wonder its worn by 
presidents and 
princes and 
preferred by 
professional athletes 
worldwide. 

Available Only From 
Damart...Styles and Sizes 
Men and Women 
Send for our new catalog of 
Thermolactyl underwear, 
socks, shirts, and hats - all 
guaranteed to be the 

warmest you’ve 
ever worn, or your 
money back! Tall 
and large sizes, 
too! Don’t just dress for 
warmth while walking or running... 
dress for comfort everyday with 
Thermolactyl. Fill out the coupon 
below for your FREE catalog. 

FREE CATALOG! 


Goose music Jills the air as flocks 
of Snow Geese leave the marsh in 
the early dawn light. 
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Huge Congregations Of Migratory Birds 


By PAUL M. KONRAD 
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T he sound of hundreds of 
wild geese calling as they fly 
in skeins in the early dawn 
builds into an indistinguishable roar 
as thousands more geese rise from 
their watery resting place. The sound 
is not unlike the roar of a crowd at a 
football stadium after the game¬ 
winning touchdown is scored. As 
they rise into the gray, clouded sky, 
the geese break into flocks, and only 
then can collective individual calls 
be distinguished. Geese and goose 
music seem to be everywhere as 
flocks search for a harvested grain 
field to land in for a feast. 

Once a field is selected, the first 
flocks begin landing, while many 
more mill high overhead. The high- 
pitched calls of flocks of Snow Geese 
containing both white- and blue- 
colored races mingle with an oc¬ 
casional flock of the diminutive 
snow-white Ross’ Goose. White- 
fronts bark a greeting as they land 
among other feeding speckle-bellies. 
And the familiar honking of Canada 
Geese is heard throughout the group 
from segregated flocks of birds that 
range in size from the arctic-nesting 
Cackling race to the Giants. As the 
sun warms the chilly morn, oc¬ 
casional flocks of ducks—Mallards 
and Northern Pintails—join the 
goose fraternity banquet. 

Like geese and ducks, Sandhill 
Cranes congregate in huge numbers 
during fall migration in some areas of 
the country. An evening at a crane 
roost is one to remember as flock 
after flock of sandhills coast in to 
roost on the mudflats of a prairie 
wetland. They build in numbers until 
the peeping calls of the juveniles and 
the Pleistocene calls of 10,000 adults 
meld into a thunderous roar as the 
setting sun paints the sky bright 
orange. 

I n my opinion, fall is the best time 
of the year to observe birds. The 
change of seasons brings a crisp¬ 
ness to the air. In response, water- 
fowl, cranes and shorebirds gather in 
large flocks and make their way south 
to more hospitable wintering ranges. 
Other birds, such as raptors and 


Goose music JUk the air as flocks 
of Snow Geese leave the marsh in 
the early dawn light. 
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new freedom in dressing to beat the 
cold with Damart. Whether you’re 
sitting in a blind waiting to catch the 
Spring drumming of the ruffled 

grouse, braving the deepest 
chill to sight a Snowy 
Owl, or simply armchair 
birding in a drafty room, 
Damart underwear 
comes in several 
weights to give you 
perfect warmth in 
all conditions. No 
wonder its worn by 
presidents and 
princes and 
preferred by 
professional athletes 
worldwide. 

Available Only From 
Damart...Styles and Sizes 
Men and Women 
Send for our new catalog of 
Thermolactyl underwear, 
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Migrating hawks, like this soaring 
Red-shouldered Hawk, can be seen 
in concentrated numbers at many 
locations in the United States. 


some passerines, are more solitary in 
their sojourns south, but they can be 
seen in migrating concentrations 
where geographic landmarks funnel 
the birds into a smaller area. 

Birds of prey can be seen in large 
numbers where a body of water ob¬ 
structs the bird’s route or where a 
prominent ridge or cliff produces 
updrafts that aid the bird’s flight. 
These geographic features concen¬ 
trate or attract migrating raptors. 
Perhaps the best known raptor- 
concentration area is Hawk Moun¬ 
tain in Pennsylvania, where over 
20,000 birds representing 15 species 
are recorded annually. 

Hawk Ridge, near Duluth, Minne¬ 
sota, provides an excellent example 
of how raptors funnel. Hawks mi¬ 
grating south from nesting areas in 
Canada and northern Minnesota are 
reluctant to cross Lake Superior. 
Instead, they follow the shoreline 
cliffs in a southwesterly direction 
using deflected air currents to aug¬ 
ment their flight. As more and more 
birds repeat this process, they are 
concentrated in greater numbers 
until peak concentrations arrive near 
Duluth, at the western terminus of 
the big lake. From there they resume 
their southerly flights. 
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Similarly, mixed flocks of mi¬ 
grating warblers and other songbirds 
can be observed in areas where geo¬ 
graphic features or isolated wood¬ 
land habitat tracts concentrate these 
active migrants. When conditions 
are right, birders may see “waves” of 
migrating warblers, vireos, thrushes 


and other songbirds. 

Everyone has a favorite fallbirding 
spot. My favorites always center 
around migrating waterfowl, crane 
and raptor concentrations, where I 
become enveloped in the sights and 
sounds of wild birds in a remote 
outdoor setting. Many of the areas 


Fall Migration Hotspots 


1. Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge 

Box 459 

Brigham City, Utah 84302 
(801) 723-5887 

Over 125,000 ducks, including 
17,000 Northern Pintails, 20,000 
Northern Shovelers and 11,000 
Green-winged Teal, may gather 
here in fall along with 3500 Canada 
Geese and 1800 Tundra Swans. In 
addition, over 12,000 American Avo- 
cets, 5,000 Black-necked Stilts and a 
variety of other shorebirds and water 
birds congregate at Bear River. 

2. Cape May Bird Observatory 

Box 3 

Cape May Point, New Jersey 08212 
(609) 884-2736 

Each fall, shorebirds that may 
number in the millions migrate 
through Cape May, along with 
40,000 to 75,000 raptors—mostly 
Sharp-shinned Hawks. Some days 
over 150 Peregrine Falcons and 1100 
Ospreys are counted. A sizable night¬ 
time owl migration occurs each fall, 
and morning flights of warblers may 
include 25-plus species along with 
other migrating songbirds. Water 
birds— including 24,000 Red-necked 
Loons, 3000 Common Loons, 76,000 
Double-crested Cormorants, 50,000 
Gannets—are a prime attraction. 
The abundance of waterfowl, in¬ 
cluding 130,000 scoters (mostly 
Black Scoters, but also Surf and 
White-winged scoters), 54,000 scaup 
and 10,000 Brant, also attract birders. 
(For more details, see Wild Bird, 
November 1989, “Birder’s Guide To 
Cape May.” 

3. Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 

Route 2 

Kempton, Pennsylvania 19529 
(215) 756-6961 

Up to 20,000 raptors, representing 
15 species and including 6000 
Sharp-shinned Hawks, are counted 
each fall. Concentrations of warblers 


and other passerines and wood¬ 
peckers also pass through. (See 
WildBird, October 1987, “Birders 
Guide to Hawk Mountain,” for more 
information.) 

4. Hawk Ridge Nature Reserve 

c/o Biology Department 
University of Minnesota at Duluth 
Duluth, Minnesota 55812 

(218) 525-6930 

Over 50,000 birds of prey have 
been tallied during their fall migra¬ 
tion along the end of Lake Superior, 
including 14 “regular” migrant spe¬ 
cies and other rarer migrants. In addi¬ 
tion, many owls migrate through, 
including an estimated 13,000 
Northern Saw-whet Owls, along 
with tens of thousands of warblers 
and other passerines. 

5. Horicon National Wildlife Refuge 

Route 2 

Mayville, Wisconsin 53050 
(414) 387-2658 

Fall concentrations of Canada 
Geese that may number over 400,000 
join peak populations of 30,000 
Mallards, 30,000 Blue-winged Teal, 
3000 Black Ducks, along with other 
waterfowl and water birds. 

6. J. Clark Salyer National 

Wildlife Refuge 

Box 66 

Upham, North Dakota 58789 
(701)768-2548 

Observe fall concentrations of 
175,000 Snow, Canada and White- 
fronted geese, 250,000 ducks (12 
species—mostly Mallards, Gadwalls 
and Northern Pintails), 20,000 Frank¬ 
lin Gulls, 4000 Tundra Swans, 2500 
Sandhill Cranes, and concentrations 
of Swainson’s Hawks, shorebirds 
and other water birds. 

7. Jasper-Pulaski State Fish and 

Wildlife Area 

Route 1, Box 216 
Medaryville, Indiana 47957 

(219) 843-4841 







that harbor fall bird concentrations 
are National Wildlife Refuges where 
public lands are managed specific¬ 
ally for wildlife. 

If you are interested in a taste of 
this type of one of America’s natural 
spectacles, you should consider 
visiting one of the ten hotspots listed 


below. If these locations are not close 
to home, however, never fear—there 
are similar fall migration birdwatch¬ 
ing spots throughout the country. I 
encourage you to do a search of your 
own, if necessary, andj^tv 
share the enjoyment 
of fall birding. i 



Nearly the entire eastern popula¬ 
tion of Greater Sandhill Cranes, 
numbering near 26,000 individuals, 
pass through this wildlife area over 
the course of the fall. Up to 16,000 of 
'the cranes congregate here, along 
with 3,000 Canada Geese, 3,000 dab¬ 
bling ducks, and sizable flights of 
warblers, songbirds and American 
Woodcocks. 

8. Klamath Basin National 
Wildlife Refuges 

Route 1, Box 74 
Tule Lake, California 96134 
(916) 667-2231 

Klamath Falls is known for con¬ 
centrations of waterfowl, including 
150,000 Snow, Canada, and White- 
fronted geese and over 80 percent of 
the total Ross’ Goose population. 
More than 20 species of ducks may 
be observed along with as many as 
10,000 Tundra Swans. 500 Bald 
Eagles may assemble in this area, as 
do other raptors and water birds. 
(See WildBird, February 1990, 
“Birder’s Guide To The Klamath 
Basin.’’) 


9. Sand Lake National 

Wildlife Refuge 

Route 1 

Columbia, South Dakota 57433 
(605) 885-6320 

See up to 220,000 Snow and 
Canada geese, 300,000 ducks, 
400,000 Franklin’s Gulls, 150,000 
shorebirds, 6000 White Pelicans, 
4000 Tundra Swans and large con¬ 
centrations of shorebirds and other 
water birds. 


10. Swan Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge 

Box 68 

Sumner, Missouri 64681 
(816) 856-3323 

Observe peak concentrations of 
130,000 Canada Geese, 55,000 Snow 
Geese, 100 White-fronted Geese, 
75,000 ducks, up to 2000 White Peli¬ 
cans, migrating hawks, warblers and 
other song birds. Swans are rare. 


—P.K. 
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BIRD CLUB 
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who want to expand and share their 
bird knowledge within the U.S. and 
beyond. Learn about birds from all 
over the world and more about the 
birds In your own back yard. 

For more information send a self 
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Second Annual Photo Contest A Huge Success! 


I n late May of this year, as the 
deadline for entries in WildBird’s 
Second Annual Photo Contest ap¬ 
proached, it was clear that the judges 
had a formidable task ahead of them. 
When all of the entries postmarked 
May 31 had arrived, the grand total 
added up to 825 separate photos! 

Not only that—as each photo was 
removed from its envelope and as¬ 
signed a number for judging, it was 
apparent that the overall quality of 
photography was exceptionally high. 
There was a wealth of material from 
which to choose! 

To cope with the hundreds of 
photos, the judging process was 
divided into three stages. During the 
preliminary judging, entries were 
narrowed to approximately 15 to 20 
finalists in each category. A display 
area was set up and these finalists 
were trimmed to the best four or five 
entries in each category. The last 
stage saw the three winners in each 
category emerge. 

It should be noted that in most 
cases considerable discussion and 
debate accompanied the final judg¬ 
ing. In virtually every category, the 
final voting came down to extremely 
fine points of photographic excel¬ 
lence or, in the case of the new 
“Hard-to-Get” category, relative diffi¬ 
culty of taking the shot. 

In the hope that it will provide 
some clues as to this year’s judging 


procedure as well as aid next year’s 
contestants, here are some of the 
factors that entered into this year’s 
selection process. 

In the OPEN category, the primary 
objective was to select a bird portrait 
that was excellent photographically 
and suitable for a WildBird cover at 
the same time. Obviously, this re¬ 
quires a very special combination of 
talents. 

The first necessary factor in the 
OPEN category is a vertical format. 
Many photographers submitted hori¬ 
zontally formatted photos in this 
category. Though we considered the 
best of these for second and third 
place competition—and indeed, one 
such horizontal photo is represented 
in the winning portfolio—the win¬ 
ner could only be a vertical photo. 

Second, it is very important in this 
category to capture the life-force of 
the bird. Though some excellent 
portraits were submitted, many of 
these did not make the winner’s 
circle because of their static, almost 
“posed” feeling. Finally, as specified 
in the contest rules, the background 
in the winning photo must be unclut¬ 
tered or unobtrusive to permit the 
addition of the magazine’s regular 


There were many evocative and 
beautiful entries, including this 
photograph of a White Ibis inflight. 
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print banners. 

Here’s a tip: a sparkle in the bird’s 
eye and some sense of dynamic 
posture are sure to be well-received if 
coupled with sharp focus and an 
uncluttered background. Again we 
emphasize that to win, this photo 
must be a vertical format. 

The HUMOR category is always 
the most fun to judge. This year a 
wide variety of techniques were em¬ 
ployed to create humorous photo¬ 
graphs. Some entrants relied on the 
bird’s appearance or behavior to 
convey a funny moment in the life of 
a bird. Others captured humor in the 
circumstances under which the 
photo was taken. 

In the FLIGHT category there were 
many evocative and beautiful entries. 
Flight is timelessly fascinating to the 
human species. The winners in this 
category are invariably those photo¬ 
graphs that convey a sensation of 
freedom and independence from the 
bonds of gravity. 

WildBird’s new BACKYARD cate¬ 
gory got off to a strong start in its first 
year in the competition. This cate¬ 
gory requires that there be evidence 
of human habitation or a product 
associated with human manufacture 
in the photo—bird feeders, baths, 
houses, etc. Many photographers 
took photos in “backyards” far re¬ 
moved from their own. Fair enough 
this year, but we are considering 
tightening the rules a bit for the 1991 
edition of the contest. 

The biggest debates among the 
judges arose in the new-for-1990 
category of HARD-TO-GET photo¬ 
graph. Who wins? The photographer 
who snapped a shot of a bird never 
before seen in North America or the 
photographer who hangs from a 
rope over a cliff to record the eyrie of 
a falcon? Certainly, both of these are 
“hard-to-get,” but which is “hardest” 
and which should therefore win the 
prize? 

This delicate differentiation 
proved to be an insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle to the judges. It was resolved at 
last by officially recognizing two dis¬ 
tinctly different types of difficulty. 
The category was accordingly split 
into two separate divisions: Rarity of 
the species in the area where the 
photo was taken, and Physical Diffi¬ 
culty involved in getting the shot. In 
the end, the judges felt this was the 
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only fair way to proceed. 

Both of these divisions were ac¬ 
corded full-category status, including 
the receipt of cash awards. With 
some qualifications, they are sched¬ 
uled to be separate categories for the 
1991 contest. 

T here was one type of contest 
entry that caused considerable 
consternation among the judges in 
general and the WildBird staff in par¬ 
ticular. A few of the photographs 
entered in the contest were deter¬ 
mined to have been taken to the 
detriment of the birds involved. 

In the past few years there have 
been increasing reports of photog¬ 
raphers, many of them recognized 
professionals, going beyond the 
bounds of the birds’ safety or well 
being, just to “get” the spectacular 
shot. Reports have circulated that 
photographers have been seen 
throwing rocks at birds to create 
frantic activity. On other occasions, 
taped calls have been played to nest¬ 
ing birds to elicit defensive behavior 
and postures. In some cases, birders 
have been physically shoved out of 
the way to enable the “big-name” 
photographer to get an angle for a 
photograph. 

When confronted, the typical re¬ 
sponse of these “nature photog¬ 
raphers” is that the magazines they 
work for will pay big bucks for such 
exciting material—and that various 
behavioral displays are of scientific 
interest. It is implied that somehow 
it’s OK for them to encourage such 
abnormal responses because of 
their status in the photographic 
community. 

We disagree. 

Scaring birds is not scientific. 
Using a reputation instead of skill to 
secure a specific photo is the end 
result of greed, not legitimate 
research. 

Just for the record, the WildBird 
Photo Contest will not be party to 
such unethical conduct. The policy 
of the contest and of the magazine 
itself as regards the acceptance of 
photography is as follows. 

Photos which, in the estimation of 
the WildBird staff, evidence abnormal 
disruption of the species’ lifestyle, or 
photos that have been deliberately 
staged or organized, particularly 
where young birds are involved, will 


be summarily eliminated from compe¬ 
tition and/or publication. For ex¬ 
ample, a bird that has assumed a 
defensive or aggressive posture to 
another bird is a legitimate photo¬ 
graphic subject. A bird that has as¬ 
sumed the same posture relative to 
the camera and the photographer 
behind it is not. 

On the positive side, photos 
which have resulted from patient 
care and concern for the subject will 
be given every opportunity to ad¬ 
vance in the judging. This is espe¬ 
cially true in the HARD-TO-GET 
category. 

Sadly, as the 1990 contest un¬ 
folded, we found it necessary to 
eliminate about a dozen entries from 
competition. In the view of the 
judges, these photos had been “manu¬ 
factured” in one way or another, 
generally at the expense of disturb¬ 
ing the species unnecessarily. 

By the same token, many excellent 
photographs, such as Lynn Bender’s 
calm and touching record of a 
Western Grebe family, were achieved 
only after painstaking effort and 
consideration of the species. 

In the months to come, this 
column will include a variety of 
techniques that will help the bird 
photographer get “up close and per¬ 
sonal” without disturbing the target 
species. Meantime, we strongly urge 
all bird photographers to adhere 
without exception to the first rule of 
nature photography: First, Do No 
Harm! 

Aside from this unpleasant aspect 
of the proceedings, which in fact 
represented a distinct minority of 
the actual submissions, the Second 
Annual WildBird Photo Contest was a 
great success. We believe the 12- 
page portfolio presented for your 
pleasure in this issue contains some 
of the best and most evocative bird 
photography we’ve ever been privi¬ 
leged to share with our readers. 

We thank all the contestants for 
taking part. The only regret that re¬ 
mains is that fact that space limita¬ 
tions prevent us from publishing all 
800-plus photographs that were en¬ 
tered this year. 

Start now to lay your photographic 
plans for 1991. Details and entry 
forms for the 1991 contest will ap¬ 
pear in the March 1991 issue of 
WildBird. HE 
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Book Reviews 


Winning Photo Contests 


TITLE: Winning Photo Contests 
AUTHOR: Jeanne Stallman 
PUBLISHER: Images Press, 22 East 
17 Street, New York, NY 10003 
PAGES: 126; Softcover 
COPYRIGHT: 1990 
PRICE: $14.95 

N ow that the results of the 1990 
WildBird Photo Contest have 
been announced, prospective 1991 
contestants may be interested in 
looking into some other photography 
contests, even as they gear up for 
next year’s competition. Winning 
Photo Contests could be your ticket to 
contest heaven, detailing how to 
enter and win photography contests. 

In the 16 short, well-organized 
chapters of the book, author Jeanne 
Stallman covers a variety of subjects. 
She includes information on how to: 


take prize-winning photographs, 
select the right contest for photo¬ 
graphs, select and submit material, 
and prepare forjudging. One chapter 
also provides insightful interviews 
with award-winning photographers 
and photography-contest judges. 

This book is written in a simple, 
understandable, easy-reading style. 
It poses questions that readers 
should ask themselves as they con¬ 
template or prepare for a contest. 

Winning Photo Contests is illus¬ 
trated with a wide variety of inspiring, 
award-winning photographs. Most 
photographs are black-and-white 
and represent a journalistic or “arty” 
style, but 12 color photographs add 
some pizzazz to the book. Also help¬ 
ful to readers are the photo captions 
that describe the methods of contest¬ 
winning photographers. 


The last chapter of Stallman’s book 
consists of a comprehensive list of 
over 100 photo contests, both do¬ 
mestic and international. The con¬ 
tests range from the World Press 
Photo Contest to the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame Photo Contest. (Inci¬ 
dentally, the WildBird Photo Contest 
is also listed!). This directory pro¬ 
vides standardized information 
about the subject matter, submission 
requirements, entry fees, awards and 
sponsor information. 

Winning Photo Contests provides 
readers and potential photography- 
contest participants with a compre¬ 
hensive look at the “ins and outs” of 
entering and winning photo con¬ 
tests. All that’s left for you to do is to 
capture that elusive winning entry— 
and submit it! 

—Paul M. Konrad 
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Reader Forum 


Readers Say “Yes” To More Ornithology! 


• Here is a sampling of the responses we 
received to our first WildBird “Reader 
Forum” question: How about more 
ornithology? Wouldyou like to see more 
material of an instructional nature in 
the magazine? 

The responses were interesting and 
candid, and overwhelmingly in favor of 
more ornithology. As a result, we are 
already preparing some more scientific 
bird-related information to pass along in 
future issues. 

Yes, yes, and again, yes to more 
about ornithology. I would like to see 
articles about all of the topics men¬ 
tioned. If you do provide this type of 
information, please consider a for¬ 
mat that would be suitable for re¬ 
tention (in, say, a notebook). 
Monicajordan 
Purcellville, Virginia 

In regard to Terrence Murphy’s 
letter requesting more ornithology 
material in WildBird, I definitely feel 
that there is a need for this informa¬ 
tion for your readers. After all, a true 
birder wants to “know all”—yes, 
even those delicate areas such as 
actual production of an egg and 
courtship rituals. 

I think a terrific bird magazine 
such as WildBird would jump at the 
chance to educate its readers through 
different articles on the biology of 
birds. In addition, I would like to 
suggest a glossary of birding terms in 
a side bar along with the articles. 
This way readers could become more 
familiar with terms used in other 
articles in WildBird. 

Therefore, please count my vote in 
the affirmative for more articles on 
ornithology and I eagerly await the 
first such article. 

Joseph G. Vallee 
Abbeville, Louisiana 

I have been subscribing to your 
magazine for less than a year. Even 
after reading only a few issues, how¬ 
ever, I felt I had to respond to thejuly 
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1990 Forum question. 

My answer is 100-percent YES. I 
wish to move from bird-watching to 
ornithology. I am looking for sources 
to take my emotional responses and 
turn part of them into a systematic 
body of knowledge. That can only 
come about from being exposed to 
instructional material. I would wel¬ 
come more of that from your maga¬ 
zine in the future. 

Alex Thomas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Yes, definitely, some pi e orni¬ 
thology would be a good idea! Why? 
Because it is simply entertaining. 
One or two articles would be very 
welcome, and I probably will read 
them first! Remember: for some 
people learning something is one of 
the greatest pleasures of reading. 
Celine Brisson 
Banff, Alberta 

This letter is in response to the 
question: “How about more orni¬ 
thology?” The answers for both my 
husband and I are YES! We both 
enjoy your magazine very much and 
find several interesting articles in 
each issue. However, the ones that 
attract our interest the most are 
articles that deal directly with birds 
and their behaviors, such as the 
“Species Profile” and “WildBird 
Q&A.” 

As students in ornithology, we 
find this type of information fas¬ 
cinating. As a young girl, I remember 
reading about such things as egg 
production, courtship rituals, etc., 
and it made me feel even closer to 
those feathered things that I had 
identified through my binoculars. To 
see a cardinal is one thing—but to 
know why the male and female are 
different colors, why their bill is 
shaped the way it is and to know a 
little about that mystery called 
flight—made it all the more special. 

People seem to love to ask the 
question “Why?” I believe having 



Readers say they want to learn more 
about ornithological subjects such as 
the intricacies of feathers, which play 
such an important role in birds’ lives. 


articles that deal with subjects that 
cause people to ask why—such as 
“How do birds migrate? Why are 
birds shaped the way they are? How 
and why are songs and sounds of 
birds different?”—would add plea¬ 
sure to the lives of the people that 
read your magazine. 

One more thing: A lot of people, 
upon hearing the word “science,” 
think of lOth-grade biology class, 
and how they failed it. Science can be 
made fun and interesting if written in 
the correct way. I believe ornithology 
articles should be written in the 
manner of your other science articles, 
such/as the “Species Profile.” 

Thank you for letting us express 
our opinions here. Keep up the good 
work! 

Anne Smith and 
Jose Rodriguez-Velez 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico 

For three weeks I have seethed 
about your suggestion of including 
serious ornithological discussion in 
your magazine, and my anger has not 
subsided. 









There is absolutely no question 
that WildBird is the finest birding 
magazine on the market today, and 
you set the perfect tone with your 
Condor article in your very first 
issue. I still have every issue and re¬ 
read them constantly. 

I have been a birder for about 10 
years now and enjoy it as a sport. I 
have a life list of 452 and although I 
consider myself a “serious” birder, I 
am no ornithologist and never in¬ 
tend to become one, which does not 
mean that I am not interested in 
ornithology. However, if I need to 
know how a bird’s egg is produced, 
or how feathers are constructed, or 
how different birds go through their 
courtship rituals, or how birds pro¬ 
duce their songs and calls I turn to 
my Encyclopedia of North American 
Birds by John K. Terres, which I 
strongly suggest to any of your 
readers if they need answers to any 
of the above questions. 

Just after 1 started birding I joined 
the American Birding Association, 
not to be able to say I was a member, 
but just to get a birding magazine. 


They “lost” me in August 1987 when 
they took five (yes, FIVE) pages to 
discuss when and why the bill of a 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher changed 
color! I am happy just to see the bird 
and I shall certainly not be con¬ 
cerned if the lower mandible ap¬ 
pears a little lighter, if it stayed still 
long enough for me to find out. 

If this is the type of discussion you 
intend to have on your pages, please 
don’t. I have no statistics, but there 
must be 10,000 birdwatchers for 
every ornithologist in the country, 
and you are not going to encourage 
any “budding” ornithologist with an 
article if they haven’t been en¬ 
couraged enough by getting out in 
the field and watching birds. 

What encourages me is your arti¬ 
cles on various birding spots, and 
after your two excellent articles on 
Arizona, we are going next year! And 
maybe we will hit Texas on the way 
back! 

Your intentions are excellent and 
you do yourselves credit in looking 
for new ways to improve your maga¬ 
zine, but, from a reader’s point of 


A male Blue Grouse performs its 
courtship display. Many “Reader 
Forum” contributors asked for more 
information about bird displays. 


view, your “Letters” and “WildBird 
Q-and-A” columns answer reader’s 
queries very nicely. Leave it right 
there! 

John Williams 
Welland, Ontario 

In reference to your Forum ques¬ 
tion—Absolutely! The only source of 
ornithology I’ve found is corres¬ 
pondence courses, which are far too 
expensive. 

Becky Starnes 
Sumter, South Carolina 

I enjoy your magazine very much, 
and would like to see more about 
how eggs are actually produced, 
types of feathers, different bird 
courtship rituals and how birds pro¬ 
duce their songs and calls. 

Winston and Betty Spinney 
Pensacola, Florida 
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Bird nests and their eggs are ornithological topics of interest to many “Reader 
Forum” contributors. 


Yeah! This new subscriber would 
welcome instructional articles— 
even technical stuff. The more we 
know, the more we appreciate our 
fellow creatures. 

Tom Wrigley 
San Diego, California 

I really enjoy WildBird. I would like 
to see articles on ornithology added 
to the magazine. If you need to get 
rid of something to make room for 
them, eliminate the “chit-chat” type 
articles on “what a nice bird was in 
my yard today,” especially when the 
article is about common birds doing 
common things. The “chit-chat” 
articles on someone’s local birding 
trip to see common birds could also 
be eliminated. (This does not in¬ 
clude informative articles about 
hotspots.) 

The “Species Profile” articles are 
usually very good. Keep up the good 
work. 

N. Kirkland 
Norcross, Georgia 


This is a great idea—learning orni¬ 
thology at home by reading your 
magazine. I do not have time to take 
a course, but 1 sure do have time to 
read WildBird. 

Caye Lize Suarez 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Yes, please do publish more orni¬ 
thological information. P.S. Your 
Photo File is excellent. Thanks for all 
the good tips on bird photography. 
Mary Hamilton 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 


I think instructional articles re¬ 
garding birds would be great, and 
perhaps an occasional article about 
early ornithologists. All this would 
add to your reader’s knowledge 
about birds. 

Your articles each month about 
birding hotspots are very good. 
Marion Perkin 
Oakland, California 
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I am a newcomer to your maga¬ 
zine. In the July issue I read your 
thoughts about a reader forum. Great 
idea! I felt the need for more detailed 
information immediately. 

My husband and I really enjoy 
watching the birds in our yard and 
woods (actually one and the same), 
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I am a newcomer to your maga¬ 
zine. In the July issue I read your 
thoughts about a reader forum. Great 
idea! I felt the need for more detailed 
information immediately. 

My husband and I really enjoy 
watching the birds in our yard and 
woods (actually one and the same), 
and we have become very interested 
in their songs, habits and peculiari¬ 
ties. My curiosity is piqued and I 
would love to read all about the 
habits of my little friends when 
they’re not busy at my feeders. After 
all, the Audubon guide only goes so 
far. 

Thanks for the great magazine, 
and especially for the idea for the 
Forum. I think it will be very in¬ 
teresting and fun! 

Jaime Raynor 
Walpole, New Hampshire 

I fully agree (with more orni¬ 
thology). Where do we start? What 
do we look for first? What kinds of 
habits do we notice in the local 
birds? What birds are most common? 
What is most interesting about each 
bird? 

Tell us more about the birds we see 
every day. I do enjoy WildBird and 
have learned from the articles. 

Mary Howard 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 

Per your July 1990 query on orni¬ 
thological questions, I would enjoy 
articles on the subjects mentioned, 
especially “How is a bird’s egg actu¬ 
ally produced?” Thanks! 

Lynda True 
Nashua, NH 03062 

• Inspired by the WildBird Photo Con¬ 
test entries in the BACKYARD category 
this month’s question is: What “rare” 
birds visit the feeders or bird baths in 
youryard? 

We received photos of such backyard 
rarities as a family of Sandhill Cranes, 
adult and immature Red-shouldered 
Hawks, Harris’ Hawk, a flock of Cali¬ 
fornia Quail, Gray Jay, Curve-billed 
Thrasher and Burrowing Owls. With 
these sightings in mind, we wondered 
what unusual species WildBird readers 
are hosting. Feel free to include any 
photographs you may have that docu¬ 
ment your sightings. 

Sendyour observations to: WildBird 
Forum, P.O. Box 6050, Mission Viejo, 
California 92690. ® 


When we introduced our Y Series 
binoculars last spring, we knew they 
would be the new choice of American 
birdwatchers. 

With the addition of 6x32 Long Eye 
Relief Compacts, they are becoming 
one of the world’s most popular bird¬ 
watching glasses. 

Originally designed for the most 
critical ornithologists of Europe, the 
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A Whiter Shade Of Pale 


Rare Avian Albinos—Ghostly Visions In The Field Or At Your Feeder 

by GREG R. HOMEL 



I t can be a startling experience to 
come upon a bird exhibiting 
some form of albinism. The 
whiteness of such a bird, particularly 
when contrasted with normal- 
colored members of the same spe¬ 
cies, almost glows. Although most | 
species of birds have examples of 
albinism among their populations, 
few birders have witnessed this 
phenomenon. 

Albinism, whether in birds, mam¬ 
mals, reptiles or amphibians, is a rare 
genetic mutation that can dramatic¬ 
ally affect the coloring, longevity and 
health of those individuals who ex¬ 
hibit this physical characteristic. 
Albinism has been recorded in 54 
families of birds, including at least 
304 species of birds found in the 
United States and Canada. This un¬ 
usual appearance is caused by a 
mutation of one or more of the genes 
responsible for color and pattern. 

The mutated genes prevent the 
bird from producing tyrosinase, an 
enzyme essential for the formation of 
melanin. Melanin is the pigment that 
darkens the epidermis (skin) and 
feathers, as well as both internal and < 
external body organs. 

Studies indicate that some species 
of birds exhibit higher rates of al¬ 
binism than others. One surprising 
example is birds with brown or black 
plumage, including ducks, hawks, 
thrushes, crows, blackbirds and 
Fringillid finches. They display 
greater frequencies of albinism than 
more colorful species, such as tan- 
agers, orioles and warblers. The 
North American species of bird with 
the highest frequency of albinism is 
none other than the American Robin, 
which accounts for more than eight 
percent of the total recorded cases. 







Although it lacks the pink eyes of the true albino, this incomplete albino Ruby-throated Hummingbird is a rare sight. 


There are four recognized varieties 
of albinism, first classified by the 
geneticists Muller and Hutt in 1941. 
They are total albinism, incomplete 
albinism, imperfect albinism and 
partial albinism. 

T he first of these, and by far the 
rarest type, is total albinism. 
Totally albinistic birds have 
no melanin. As a result, no colored 
pigments exists in the plumage, skin 
or eyes. The bird has pure white 
feathering, pink eyes and pale skin, 
bill, legs and feet. 

The pink or red eyes in totally 
albinistic birds are the result of the 
lack of melanisdc pigments that 
normally color the iris. Thus, the iris 
is rendered transparent, revealing 
the blood-rich retina and the capil¬ 


lary vessels within it. 

An undesirable effect of this trans¬ 
lucent tissue is that it leaves the eye 
vulnerable to solar radiation that 
would otherwise be reflected or ab¬ 
sorbed by the colored pigment of a 
normal iris. For some unfortunate 
albino species, impairment or blind¬ 
ness is the ultimate result of this 
condition. In addition, any impair¬ 
ment of vision decreases a bird’s 
chances of detecting and fleeing 
from predators, finding food and 
locating appropriate companions. 
Because of these factors, birds with 
total albinism are at much greater 
risk of dying by accident or preda¬ 
tion than normal individuals. 

All animals have evolved various 
combinations of colors and patterns, 
known as cryptic coloration, that 


make them less visible to predators. 
As a result of the loss of cryptic 
plumage pattern or coloration due to 
total albinism, birds with white 
plumage have an increased chance 
of being detected by a predator. 
White feathers are not as much of a 
liability for species that normally ex¬ 
hibit such coloration because they 
have evolved defensive behavior pat¬ 
terns to compensate for this in¬ 
creased visibility. 

The stark contrast of an albino’s 
feathers with the surrounding en¬ 
vironment dramatically increase the 
chances of an untimely demise. This 
is one reason that adult total albinos 
are so incredibly rare—most albinos 
are probably eliminated by predators 
before reaching maturity. Conse¬ 
quently, few totally albino individuals 
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This total albino American Robin fledgling was photographed with its normal-colored parent in Riverdale, North 
Dakota. Robins exhibit the greatest frequency of albinism of all North American birds. 



This partial albino Red-winged 
Blackbird was photographed in its 
breeding territory on the edge of a 
small wetland near Falkirk, North 
Dakota. The leucocistic trait may 
have been passed on to offspring of 
the females nesting nearby. 
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survive to pass along the recessive 
set(s) of genes responsible for al¬ 
binism to the next generation. 

Studies have also revealed that 
albinistic feathering is weaker and 
more brittle than pigmented 
feathering, which increases the al¬ 
binistic handicap burdening these 
individuals. 

Possibly because of its atypical 
looks, the albinistic bird is often 
tormented by members of its own 
species. This harassment can de¬ 
crease the albino bird’s resistance to 
disease and its awareness of its sur¬ 
roundings due to exhaustion, further 
decreasing its chances of survival. 

B irds with another type of al¬ 
binism, known as incomplete 
albinism, have traits very simi¬ 
lar to those with total albinism except 
that one or more of the genetically 
controlled features exhibited by a 
total albino is normally pigmented. 
For instance, melanin may be absent 
from either the eyes, skin or feathers, 
but not from all three. 

Incomplete albinos suffer most of 
the adverse effects mentioned above 
for total albinos. However, if the 
bird’s iris is normally pigmented, it is 
likely to have the same vision as 
non-albinos and will thus have an 
impaired ability to detect predators, 
find food and choose appropriate 
companions. On the other hand, if 
the bird has pure white plumage, it 
will still be burdened by weakened 
feathering and a lack of cryptic 
coloration, which decrease its 
chances of survival. 

If the plumage is normally pig¬ 
mented but the iris is non-pig- 
mented, the bird is less likely to have 
troubles with its companions or 
predators, but it may eventually go 
blind. The combinations of albinistic 
features are varied, but the result 
remains the same—even incomplete 
albino birds are not likely to survive 
for long. 

The third type of albinism, refer¬ 
red to as imperfect albinism, is dif¬ 
ferent from the other two forms 
mentioned above in that the pro¬ 
duction of melanin is not totally 
inhibited but only reduced or im¬ 
perfect. Birds exhibiting imperfect 
albinism have reduced melanin in 
their eyes, skin, plumage or all three, 
but melanin is never totally absent. 
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anywhere in the 48 states. 

• AVES displays ranges, habitats, field 
guide page #s, & taxonomy for each 
of 870 species, instantly! 

• AVES stores your birding notes for 
recall by location, species, dates. 

Easy to use. Only $65 

(CA residents add $4.71 sales tax). 

Indicate 5 1 /* or 3V2 inch disk size. 

CALL FOR FREE DEMO DISK 

VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed MC 

Requires IBM™ compatible with 320K RAM and two 

5V.” floppy drives or one 3V2" floppy drive or a hard 

disk. IBM is a registered trademark of International 

Business Machines Corporation. 


Ecosystem Software 

638 El Dorado Ave., Oakland, CA 94611 

1-800-345-9111 ext.48 
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HYLARIOUS 

THE ORIGINAL SQUIRREL PROOF BIRDFEEDER 



The Graham Carlson Company has 
been in business for over 20 years and 
cited in numerous publications as the 
answer to squirrels raiding at the 
birdfeeder. 

The counterweight system will close 
off the feed opening when a squirrel 
tries to feed. The Hylarious® is also 
adjustable to eliminate unwanted 
birds. Made of painted, heavy gauge 
sheet metal (simulated redwood or 
beige). The Hyiarious®can be mount¬ 
ed on any 2x2" or 2x4" post, or a port¬ 
able stand kit made of long lasting 
clear redwood is available. 


Graham Carlson Co., Inc. 

P.O. Box 10751 B 

2431 South Shore Boulevard 

White Bear Lake, MN 55110 


Hylarious® Birdfeeder-$55.95 
Redwood Stand Kit - $27.95 


(612) 426-4015 


No additional shipping/handling charges. Please note color choice when ordering. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN 



Your Guide to Birding at Its Best 


MEW9 WINNING PHOTO CONTESTS 



New handbook contains 
prize winning photos & 
complete information on 
how to enter and win 
photo contests world¬ 
wide. Comprehensive 
directory. 

S $14,951 


ARCHIVAL 

SLIDE 

PAGES 

100 Top Loading Pages 
35 mm - holds 20 2 x 2 
mounted slides. 

$19.95 + $2. shipping 




• Fits Desktop, Countertop, Breil 

• 11 l/l"« 8" Viewing Surface • 5000‘K Color Corrected 

■ 3 Positions - Flat, Inclined or Hung on Wall 

Send a Postcard for free Catalog ' 

MC/VISA call 800-367-4854 
or 212-243-2306 

GOULD TRADING 

22 East 17th St. • New York, N.Y 10003 


"RAISIN DELIGHT" 
. _ , 14 oz. SUET CAKE 

A Bird $2.00 + frt. 

Watcher’s 



(800) 782-3300 
OLD ELM FEED 
& SUPPLIES, 
BOX 825, C21 
Elm Grove, W1 
53122. 


$59.95 + frt. 

BIRDER'S 
HANDBOOK 
$13.95 + frt. 


OLD 

Feed & Supplies 

-4 fuxnt o j 'Rtiatte.U. 



As a result, imperfect albinos have a 
pale coloration. 

In bizarre cases of imperfect al¬ 
binism, such as those recorded in 
Red-winged Blackbirds (and pre¬ 
sumably other black birds), most of 
the black pigment is absent, leaving 
the underlying pigments intact. This 
often results in pinkish individuals. 

The fourth and most common 
form of albinism is referred to as 
partial albinism, orleucocism. This is 
the type most often encountered by 
birders in the field because it has less 
effect on the survival and longevity of 
the bird than the other three kinds of 
albinism. Partially albinistic birds are 
more apt to live to maturity, breed 
and occasionally meet up with 
birders. 

A common example of partial al¬ 
binism is a bird with normal colora¬ 
tion except for parts of its plumage, 
which are colored pure white. Often 
only one or two feathers of an entire 
bird are affected. For unknown rea¬ 
sons, the pattern is often symmetrical 
on both sides of the bird’s body. This 
can create bizarre patterns of white 
in the plumage of a normally familiar 
and easy-to-identify species. 

A partial albino appeared one 
winter at Malibu Creek State Park, an 
area frequented by many birders in 
the Santa Monica Mountains ad¬ 
jacent to Los Angeles. The bird had a 
white head and tail, and splotchy 
white “patches” of feathers through¬ 
out its body. For many days this bird 
was reported as a Snow Bunting, 
drawing birders from throughout 
southern California to try to catch a 
glimpse of it. In the end, however, 
the bird was correctly identified as a 
partial albino “Oregon form” of the 
Dark-eyed Junco. 


O f course, not all white birds 
are albinos. Most egrets and 
swans are naturally white 
and have no problem with melanin 
production. In addition, birds may 
lose pigmentation in portions of 
their plumage because of injury or 
other trauma. Light-phase hawks or 
ptarmigans in winter plumage are 
also perfectly normal—and not 
albinos. 

Albinism is but one aberrant plum¬ 
age characteristic that may affect the 
coloring of birds. Others include: 

• Schizochroism, which is similar to 
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partial albinism, but is the result of 
several additional factors resulting in 
washed-out coloring. It is often seen 
in Alcids such as the Dovekie. 

• Melanism, which is the opposite 
of albinism in which the bird pro¬ 
duces excessive melanin. Dark- 
phase hawks are melanistic. 

• Xanthochroism, in which the 
body fails to produce darker pig¬ 
ments that are normally combined 
with yellow, resulting in excessively 
yellow or “leutino” individuals. This 
has been recorded in Evening 
Grosbeaks. 

• Erythrism, the production of ex¬ 
cessive red pigments, which is typi¬ 


cal of red-phase Ruffed Grouse and 
Eastern Screech-Owls. 

Sighting an albino or partially 
albino bird can be a startling ex¬ 
perience. Albinism represents an 
interesting aspect of evolutionary 
biology, but it can also make bird 
identification problematical. Albino 
birds provide us with 
another view of the 
many facets of nature. 


Greg R. Homel is a well-known naturalist/ 
photographer based in Tucson, Arizona. He is 
a regular contributor to W/7dB/Vd Magazine. 




Two albino visitors to backyard feeders: a female imperfect albino Northern 
Cardinal photographed in Alabama (above left), and an incomplete albino 
House Finch seen in Danville, Virginia (above right). 



An imperfect albino Common Grackle shares a meal at a French cafe with a 
normal-plumaged grackle in Quebec. It is sometimes hard to identify the 
species of an albino bird, but comparing it to the birds it associates with can 
give you a clue. 



An Introduction To 

Southern California Birds 

Herbert Clarke 
This guide introduces you to 
the intriguing world of birdingwith 
252 striking color photgraphs and 
interesting, nontechnical facts 
about both common and rare birds. 
A welcome resource for western 
backyard birders. 

192 pages • paper *$13.95 ppd 



Birds of the 
Northern Rockies 

Tom Ulrich 

For the hiker, traveler, or kitchen 
window bird watcher, this book 
covers the Northern Rockies from 
Banff, Alberta to Jackson, Wyo¬ 
ming. Each description faces a 
display of full-color photographs. 
Includes suggestions for observ¬ 
ing and photographing birds. 

159 pages • paper • $10.95 ppd 


Mountain Press Publishing 

P.O. Box 2399 • Missoula, MT 59806 
Toll-free 1-800-234-5308 
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WildBird’s 1990 
Photo Contest 

Second Annual Event 
Attracts Hundreds Of Outstanding Entries 


I n the following pages, WildBird 
proudly displays the winning 
photographs from this year’s 
photo competition. We think that 
you will agree that these are truly 
wonderful shots. Congratulations to 
all of the winners, and thanks to all of 
the entrants for making this year’s 


contest such a special event. 

First-place winners were awarded 
$100, second-place photographers 
received $50> and $25 was awarded 
to third-place winners. 

For more details on the contest, 
please see this month’s “Photo File” 
on page 20. 


FIRST PLACE—OPEN CATEGORY. 

A singing Western Meadowlark 
graces the cover of this issue of 
WildBird as the winning entry in 
the Open Category of the WildBird 
Photo Contest. Lynn Bender from 
Bismarck, North Dakota caught the 
state bird in action as it calls from 
its morning perch at Long Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge. Bender 
used a Canon EOS 630 camera out¬ 
fitted with a Canon 300mm tele¬ 
photo lens and a 2x converter set at 
f5.6 at 1/250 to capture first place 
on Kodachrome 64 film. 



SECOND PLACE—OPEN CATEGORY. J.L. McAlonan from Saline, 
Michigan took this second place portrait of a Northern Saw-whet Owl in the 
Detroit area on Fujichrome 100 film using a Nikon FE2 camera and a Nikon 
300mm lens set at f8 with a shutter speed of 1/500. 
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SECOND PLACE—FLIGHT 
CATEGORY. William Palmer from 
New Bloomfield, Missouri, 
photographed this flock of White 
Ibis in flight- formation over the 
Florida Everglades using a Nikon FG 
camera and a Sigma 80200 zoom 
lens with settings of f3.5 at 1/250 
with Ektachrome 100 film. 


THIRD PLACE—OPEN 
CATEGORY. Using a Nikon FA 
camera and a 600mm lens, Allan 
Bovee from Union Lake, Michigan, 
captured this White-breasted 
Nuthatch near his home. He used 
Professional Kodachrome 64 film 
and a shutter speed of 1/250 with 
an aperture of f3.5. 
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FIRST PLACE—FLIGHT 
CATEGORY. A pair of Red-tailed 
Hawks land near their nest in a 
saguaro cactus with their prey—a 
ground squirrel and a rattlesnake. 
Bill Girden from Tucson, Arizona 
captured this prize-winning 
photograph with a Canon FI 
camera fitted with a 400mm Canon 
telephoto lens set at f8 and 1/250 
on Ektachome 200 film. 
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THIRD PLACE—FLIGHT CATEGORY. Using a Nikon F3 camera and a 300mm Nikon lens, E.T. Royster from 
Chatham, Virginia, photographed this iridescent Ruby-throated Hummingbird in his yard on Fujichrome 100 film 
using a 1/250 shutter speed and an aperture of fl6. 


SECOND PLACE- 
BACKYARD 
CATEGORY. A 
flock of California 
Quail was 
photographed by 
William Van 
Wormer at his 
rustic wood 
feeder in Bend, 
Oregon. Van 
Wormer used a 
Pentax P3N 
camera and a 
Tokina 70-210 
mm zoom lens 
with Fujichrome 
100 film exposed 
at an aperture of 
f5.6 and a shutter 
speed of 1/500. 
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THIRD PLACE—BACKYARD 
CATEGORY. George A. Kremer of 
Pine Bush, New York, photographed 
this Red-bellied Woodpecker visit¬ 
ing a feeder in Florida with a Minolta 
Maxxum 9000 camera and a Minolta 
APO 600mm lens set at f5.6 and 
1/500 using Fujichrome 100 film. 


FIRST PLACE—BACKYARD 
CATEGORY. A rare Altamira Oriole 
was photographed at a feeder by 
Bob Gress from Wichita, Kansas, at 
Santa Ana National Wildlife Refuge 
in Texas. Gress used a Canon A1 
fitted with a 400mm Novoflex 
telephoto lens set at f8 and 1/250 
using Kodachrome 64 film. 
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FIRST PLACE—HARD-TO-GET (Difficult-to-Photograph) CATEGORY. Lynn Bender, who took the prize¬ 
winning cover photo, also captured first place in the Hard-To-Get category with this Western Grebe family portrait 
taken at Long Lake National Wildlife Refuge near Bismarck, North Dakota. Bender used his Canon FI with a Canon 
300mm telephoto lens and a 2x converter to capture the action at 1/250 at f5.6 on Kodachrome 64 film. The 
natural, uninhibited behavior of the birds speaks highly of the photographer’s skill. 
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THIRD PLACE—HARD-TO-GET 
(Difficult-to-Photograph) CATEGORY. 

Peter Urbanski from Winthrop, Maine, 
photographed this Ruffed Grouse 
incubating 13 eggs in its nest in a Maine 
pine forest. He used a Hasselblad ELM 
camera with a 250mm lens set at f32 at 
only 1/30 of a second shutter speed on 
Professional Kodachrome 64 film. 

Urbanski took three days to gradually 
and carefully acclimate the grouse to the 
tripod-mounted camera and fill lighting 
equipment he set up before he snapped 
this photo from a remote blind. 




SECOND PLACE—HARD-TO-GET (Difficult-to-Photograph) 
CATEGORY. This Black-legged Kittiwake nestling was photographed on its 
nest ledge on Round Island, Alaska, by Scott D. Martin from Seattle, 
Washington. Martin pre-focused the 400mm lens on his Nikon FM2N 
camera, pre-set it at f8 and 1/60 second before suspending it over the cliff 
face on a tripod and remotely snapping the photo on Kodachrome 64 film. 
Not an easy photo to take, certainly, but one with inspiring results. 













FIRST PLACE—HARD-TO-GET (Rare Species) CATEGORY. The first sighting of a Xanthus’ Hummingbird in the 
United States provided Herman Kagan of Ventura, California, with an opportunity to document the visit from this 
native of Baja, Mexico. Kagan photographed the hummer with a Konica FT1 camera and Meade 1000mm lens set at 
fll at 1/500 on Ektachrome 200 film. 


, 


THIRD PLACE—HARD-TO-GET (Rare Species) CATEGORY. Peter 
Urbanski from Winthrop, Maine, won another third place prize in the 
Hard-To-Get category with this beautiful exposure of a male Hooded 
Warbler at its nest. But don’t be fooled into thinking that the nestlings are 
young warblers; they are Brown-headed Cowbird nestlings. The female 
cowbird laid its eggs in the warbler nest—an act of parasitism—and left the 
Hooded Warblers to take over incubation and rearing duties. Urbanski 
used a Nikon EL2 camera with a 200mm Nikon telephoto lens set at f22 at 
1/60 second, and Kodachrome 64 film to take this photograph near 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. The Hooded Warbler is extremely rare in Wisconsin 
and the chance of finding a nest and taking such a dramatic photograph 
make it quite “hard-to-get.” 
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SECOND PLACE—HARD-TO-GET 
(Rare Species) CATEGORY. The 

Greater Flamingo is a rare visitor to 
Florida, where Grover Larkins from 
Miami was able to capture this 
close-up photograph at Mud Lake in 
Everglades National Park. Only 
about 20 of the wild, pink 
Caribbean waders can be found in 
that area. Larkins used a Nikon FA 
camera with a 300mm Mirror lens 
set at f5.6 and 1/500 with 
Kodachrome 25 film. 
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OSPREY 

JJEST^ 

“What field guide are YOU using?” 


FIRST PLACE—HUMOR 
CATEGORY. This prize-winning 
photograph was taken in Montana 
byjim H. Earls from Springfield, 
Missouri, who used a Canon FI 
camera and a Canon 300mm lens 
with 1.4x converter with a setting of 
f4 at 1/15 second on Ektachrome 
Professional Plus film. 


“The birders are coming! The 
birders are coming!” 


“I’m surrounded!” 



SECOND PLACE—HUMOR CATEGORY. This photograph of a Brown 
Pelican framed by Snowy Egrets was taken in Florida by Linda Baker from 
Kingston, Ontario. Baker used a Pentax Super Program camera with a 
Pentax 70-210 zoom lens with an exposure of f4 at 1/250 on Fujichrome 
100 film. 
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THIRD PLACE—HUMOR 
CATEGORY. Jane Darling from Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan, caught this 
Great Blue Heron “talking” with a 
Pentax MX camera outfitted with a 
Sigma 600mm mirror lens set at f8 at 
1/250 on Kodachrome 200 film 
near Crane Creek, Ohio. 












Fledgling Territory 


by ALICE J. TURNER 


Make A Bird Feeder Or Bird Bath 


Empty one-half gallon milk 
cartons can be turned into a 
variety of bird-related items. To 
make a bird feeder, you can cut 
away two adjoining sides of a 
carton, leaving two inches at the 
top and bottom. You will have 
two solid sides (see Feeder A). 
Another plan is to cut windows 
in all four sides of the carton, 
again leaving about two inches 
at the bottom (see Feeder B). 

Next punch two holes in the 
top of the carton. Thread some 
strong string through the holes 
and tie it, making a loop for 
hanging. Now you can put the 
feeder wherever you want. 

Both of these designs can also 
hold water for a mini bird-bath. 
Fill the carton with seed, bread- 
or cake-crumbs for a feeder, or 
fill the bath with water. Then 
watch and wait for your feath¬ 
ered friends to visit! 





Feeder B 



Drawing by Jennifer McRae 
Second Grade 


PLAY “JAYS 
AND ACORNS” 


Note to Big People: Younger 
children might enjoy a game of 
“Jays and Acorns.’’ This is 
nothing more than a simple hunt. 
Gather up enough acorns for 
the number of children partici¬ 
pating and hide them in the 
house, or, if the weather allows, 
outside. You can use marbles, 
buttons or edible wrapped 
goodies if acorns are not 
available. 

The children can pretend they 
are jays searching for the best 
acorns to take home to their 


hungry families. The “jay” that 
finds the most acorns gets to 
hide them for the next game. 
This game can be embellished 
as desired by children or adults. 

You also might have the 
children make “jay hats” by 
stapling together a couple of 
triangles of paper, preferably 
blue, adding on eyes and beaks 
drawn in black. When children 
are involved, the preparation is 
often more fun than the game 
itself. 
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Many-Colored Jays 


I n the eastern states, they are called 
Blue Jays. Farther north there are 
Gray Jays. In the southwestern 
United States, there are three types 
of jays—the Gray-breasted Jay, the 
Green Jay and the Brown Jay. In the 
western states, you might find a 
Scrub Jay, a Pinyonjay, a Stellar’s Jay 
or a Clark’s Nutcracker. Their close 
cousin—the magpie—is also found 
in the western states. 

Whatever kind of jay may live near 
you, you will notice that they are 
almost always noisy and bossy birds 
if they aren’t near their nests. Most 
jays prefer to eat acorns and pine 
nuts, but if you have a bird feeder in 
your yard, the jays will always try to 
get the best sunflower seeds. 

Look up jays in your field guide. 
What other noisy birds are related to 
jays? They are in the same family, 
Corvidae. Write a story or poem 
about one of these birds or draw a 
picture. Send them to WildBird 
Fledgling Territory, P.O. Box 838, 
Payson, AZ 85547. Don’t forget to 
print your name on the back of the 
story or drawing. Enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope if you 
want it returned. 


Birds 
Blue, Soft 

Flying, Chirping, Gliding 
Cute little animals 
Blue Jays 
Happy 

Stephanie Ann Mosher 


Blue Jay 
Pretty 
Beat, Nice 

Flying, Blue, Colorful 
Beautiful, Cheerful 
Bird 

Danielle McKinney 
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Business Travel Is 
For The Birds 


Big-City Birding Can Be Quick, Easy And Fun! 


by KRISTI G. STREIFFERT 


S lip a field guide and a pair of 
binoculars into your overnight 
case and suddenly a business 
trip can resemble a mini-vacation. 
Business travel is usually a fatiguing 
mix of the hectic and the boring, but 
a birding excursion—strategically 
planned—affords some relief from 
introductions, lectures and meetings. 
Some birders are lucky enough to 


be sent to south Texas or the coast of 
Maine on business, but most of us 
end up at the major cities served by 
our busiest airports. We do not need 
to feel deprived, however. From the 
shorebird paradise of San Francisco 
to the lake shore of Chicago, worthy 
destinations abound for the business¬ 
traveling birder. 

The excursions listed below are 


designed for the business traveler 
who has a rental car, highway map 
and an afternoon. Although some of 
these sites are best during spring or 
fall migration, or during the nesting 
season, most of us have little control 
over the dates we travel. With a little 
luck, however, all of these destina¬ 
tions should offer good birding op¬ 
portunities year-round. 
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Even dressed in business attire, the birder with a few hours to spare can take 
advantage of “hotspots” near major airports. 


Dallas/Fort Worth 

Texas is known for its fine birding, 
and the Dallas/Fort Worth area is no 
exception. Fort Worth Nature Cen¬ 
ter, one of the most popular birding 
destinations for local birders, is, 
amazingly enough, within the city 
limits. This preserve for buffalo, 
prairie dogs and deer consists of a 
unique, 3500-acre blend of riparian, 
prairie and hardwood habitats. 

To reach the Nature Center, take 
Loop 820 to Highway 199 Qacksboro 
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Highway) and head east. After cross¬ 
ing the bridge over Lake Worth, con¬ 
tinue two miles to the Nature Cen¬ 
ter sign and turn right from the 
service road. 

Once inside the preserve, follow 
the signs to the Hardwicke Interpre¬ 
tive Center. A map and a bird list are 
available. Check with the naturalist 
for recent sightings. 

While at the Center, notice the 
birds at the feeders. In the winter you 
are likely to find Fox and Harris’ 
Sparrows. Wild Turkeys visit often. 


Visitors with a long afternoon and 
sturdy walking shoes can continue 
on to bird the Lotus Marsh Board¬ 
walk, Greer Island and Cross Timbers 
trail. The end of the boardwalk is a 
good spot to see Red-shouldered 
Hawks, waterfowl, herons and egrets. 
Cross Timbers trail is a great place to 
spot warblers year around. On Greer 
Island, you may see Prothonotary 
Warblers and Painted Buntings. 

The Fort Worth Nature Center can 
be reached at (817) 237-1111. It is 
open from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
weekdays, from sunrise until 5:00 
p.m. Saturday and 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. Sunday. The North Central 
Texas Rare Bird Alert is maintained 
by the Fort Worth Audubon Society; 
contact: (817) 237-3209. 

San Francisco Area 

About 35 miles north of San Fran¬ 
cisco is a beautiful, wild land of 
windswept dunes, fresh and salt 
marshes, coastal scrub, chaparral, 
coniferous forests and endless 
beaches called Point Reyes National 
Seashore. Nearly all species found in 
Northern California have turned up 
at Point Reyes at one time or another, 
and uncommon species appear 
regularly. 

To get there, follow Highway 1 to 
the tiny town of Olema. Turn left 
(west) on Bear Valley Road to the 
Bear Valley Visitor’s Center. You can 
pick up maps and books and visit a 
fine bird display. 

Point Reyes National Seashore is 
far too large to cover in an afternoon. 
Using the birdwatching information 
sheet available at the headquarters, 
which lists the types of birds likely to 
be seen at each location, you can 
choose the area best-suited to your 
interests. 

Unless the crowds are too heavy, 
which is often the case during whale¬ 
watching season, be sure to see Outer 
Point Reyes and the lighthouse. The 
observation area at the end of the 
Point has a clear view of the ocean 
for pelagic birds, gulls and perhaps a 
Tufted Puffin. On the rocks below is 
a large Common Murre colony in 
summer. Look for Brown Pelicans, 
Pigeon Guillemots, loons and scoters. 
In the spring, an occasional Pere¬ 
grine Falcon is spotted. 

For more information, call Point 
Reyes National Seashore at (415) 










663-1092. The Northern California 
Rare Bird Alert can be reached at 
(415) 528-0288. 

New York City 

If you land at John F. Kennedy 
Airport, you hardly need to leave the 
plane to begin birding. Adjacent to 
the airport is Jamaica Bay Wildlife 
Refuge, home to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of birds during the year. This 
9155-acre refuge is strategically lo¬ 
cated near the juncture of two migra¬ 
tory flyways: the Atlantic Coastal and 
the Hudson Valley. Habitats include 
salt marsh, upland field and woods, 
fresh and brackish water ponds, and 
an open expanse of bay and islands— 
all within New York City limits. You 
can bird the area by obtaining a free 
permit at the visitor’s center. 

More than 325 species have been 
recorded in the refuge over the past 
25 years. In the winter, you may find 
Northern Saw-whet Owls taking shel¬ 
ter in the cedar groves, Long-eared 
Owls roosting in the pines, Short¬ 
eared Owls hunting over the 
marshes, and even a Snowy or two at 
times. In the spring, Barn Owls nest 
in the numerous nest boxes. 

Wonderful shore-birding, a refuge 
list of 37 species of warblers and 
active breeding areas for herons and 
terns combine with large winter 
populations of ducks to make this 
refuge a treasure-chest of birding 
opportunities year-round. 

The refuge is on Crossbay Boule¬ 
vard, reached from Brooklyn by tak¬ 
ing Belt Parkway east to Exit 17s. Go 
over North Channel Bridge and con¬ 
tinue 1!6 miles to the refuge on the 
right. (Look for a brown National 
Park sign.) 

The refuge is open daily from sun¬ 
rise to sunset. The Visitor’s Center’s 
hours are from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
except for Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, when it is 
closed. The telephone number is 
(718)474-0613. 

Chicago 

“People come from a hundred 
miles around to do their birding at 
this site.” 

“Definitely the birdwatching hot¬ 
spot of the area for visitors to 
Chicago.” 

“As far as I’m concerned, it is the 
best area for birding in this part of 



Make sure you “scope” WildBird’s new 

BIRDERS EMPORIUM 

in this issue. 
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Books for the 

Traveling Naturalist 

Guides to Flora & Fauna of the World 
Birds of Madagascar 
By Olivier Langrand $50.00 
Birds of Java & Bali 
(covers all of Indonesia) 

By Derek Holmes & Stephen Nash 
$19.95 

Rainforests: Guide to Research & 
Tourist facilities at tropical forest 
sites in Central & South America 
By James L. Castner $21.95 
Neotropical Rainforest Mammals: 
a Field Guide 

By Louise Emmons $19.95 
Send for complete list $1.00 

Mail & phone orders welcome 

add $3.00 for shipping. 
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Chevy Chase MD 20815 
(301) 652-3606 
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Wild Bird Supplies 
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Backyard Wildlife 
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(800) 451-6544 
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NATURE - ADVENTURE TOURS 
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Share of Profit to support Wildlife 


BIRO 8c WILDLIFE 

T-Shirts & Sweatshirts 
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Illinois.” 

The Paul Douglas Nature Sanc¬ 
tuary, a 16-acre man-made island, 
deserves these rave reviews from 
local birders. The sanctuary was de¬ 
signed by Fredrick Olmsted, the 
“Father of American Architecture,” 
for the 1893 World’s Fair. “Wooded 
Island,” as it has come to be called, 
has been a birdwatcher’s paradise 
ever since. 

The island is behind the Museum 
of Science and Industry just south of 
downtown Chicago and adjacent to 
Lake Michigan. It is at 57th and 
South Lakeshore Drive on the street 
map. 

In the summer, 44 species nest on 
the island, including kestrels, Monk 
Parakeets and three species of ducks. 
At the height of fall and spring migra¬ 
tion (April-May and September- 
October), about 30 species of 
warblers can be identified. The 
lagoon surrounding Wooded Island 
supports 19 species of fish, which in 
turn draw a great number of wading 
birds. 

In the past 16 years, the Sanctuary 
has recorded 237 species of birds, 
including several that had never 
been observed before in Illinois, in¬ 
cluding the Magnificent Frigatebird 
and Townsend’s Warbler. 

For more information on the birds 
of the area, call the Bird Alert at (312) 
671-1522 or the Birder’s Hotline for 
Chicago at (312) 299-3505. 

Miami 

When a birder travels to Miami on 
business, the temptation to fit in a 
visit to Everglades National Park, one 
of the premier birding destinations 
in the United States, can be over¬ 
whelming. However, the schedule of 
many business people will not allow 
such a major excursion. For these folks, 
Miami has a marvelous alternative 
within its city limits: Fairfield Tropi¬ 
cal Garden. 

Encompassing 83 acres, Fairfield 
Tropical Garden is the largest trop¬ 
ical garden in the continental United 
States. Visitors have the opportunity 
to discover the Rain Forest, Fern 
Glade, Sunken Garden, Flowering 
Vine Pergola, Hibiscus Garden and 
Cycad Circle. 

The area is recommended espe¬ 
cially for transient and wintering 
landbirds. Species such as Black- 



Afew hours of birding can be a 
refreshing change of pace during a 
hectic business trip. 


and-White, Cape May, and Black- 
throated Blue warblers, American 
Redstarts and Bobolinks are common 
during migration. Winter species 
include Blue-gray Gnatcatchers and 
Palm Warblers. Black-whiskered 
Bulbuls, Spot-breasted Orioles, Hill 
Mynas and Canary-winged Parakeets 
are also resident, as are Ground 
Doves, Eastern Screech Owls, Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers, Great Crested 
Flycatchers and White-eyed Vireos. 

Eleven lakes provide habitat for 
wading birds, as well as divers and 
dabblers. In the mornings a flock of 
30 to 40 White Ibis can usually be 
seen on one of the lakes, often in the 
company of moorhens, grebes and 
coots. 

The Garden is open every day 
from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. From the 
East-West Expressway (near Miami 
International Airport), turn south on 
S.W. 42nd Avenue to Old Cutler 
Road. Head south again; the Garden 
is on your left at 10901 Old Cutler 
Road. For 
information, 
call (305) 

667-1651. 


Kristi Streiffert is a nature writer and photog¬ 
rapher based in Joshua, Texas. Her regular 
column "Conservation” appears in The 
Christian Outdoorsman. This is her first con¬ 
tribution to WildBird Magazine. 
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Illinois.” 

The Paul Douglas Nature Sanc¬ 
tuary, a 16-acre man-made island, 
deserves these rave reviews from 
local birders. The sanctuary was de¬ 
signed by Fredrick Olmsted, the 
“Father of American Architecture,” 
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Vine Pergola, Hibiscus Garden and 
Cycad Circle. 

The area is recommended espe¬ 
cially for transient and wintering 
landbirds. Species such as Black- 


Krisli Streiffert is a nature writer and photog¬ 
rapher based in Joshua, Texas. Her regular 
column "Conservation" appears in The 
Christian Outdoorsman. This is her first con¬ 
tribution to WildBird Magazine. 
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(Below): Whitefish Point 
is a concentration point 
for migrating birds of 
prey, including this Red¬ 
shouldered Hawk. The 
peak hawk migration 
occurs during the last 
week of April and the first 
two weeks of May. 


of the area, the Point is at “land’s end,” so 
migrants concentrate there. 

This locale is so important as a migration 
stopover that the Michigan Audubon Society 
maintains a bird banding station and ob¬ 
servatory at Whitefish Point. Banders and 
observers from around the Midwest are hired 
to run the station during spring migration, 
from about March 15 through May 31. The 
building and land belong to the U.S. Coast 
Guard and are leased by the Audubon Society. 

Spring migrants are dominated by owls 
and hawks. Great Gray, Boreal and Northern 


Hawk owls pass through. If you are lucky, you 
may see a Great Gray or a hawk owl perched 
in a tree in late afternoon. The Boreals, 
though, are hard to find during the day, as are 
the resident Northern Saw-whet Owls. 

Hawks are plentiful, especially on clear 
days in late April. Goshawks, sharpies, 
Cooper’s, Red-tailed, Red-shouldered, Broad¬ 
winged and Rough-legged hawks are all on 
the Whitefish Point list. Also look for Merlins, 
American Kestrels, Northern Harriers, Os¬ 
preys and Golden and Bald eagles. 

The hawk lookout, located atop a sand 



PHOTO: Henry R. Holdsworth PHOTO: Chip Pretzman 
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dune just west of the observatory, is an 
excellent vantage point for watching raptors 
on the wing. From March 15 through the end 
of May, one or two “hawk counters” are posi¬ 
tioned on the ridge from sunrise to sunset. 
They identify all raptors and record the 
numbers observed along with the weather 
conditions and other noteworthy observa¬ 
tions. The peak of the hawk migration occurs 
during the last week of April and the first two 
weeks of May. 

Another lookout is posted at the very tip of 
the peninsula for water bird counts. 


Thousands of loons, mergansers, herons and 
a few Sandhill Cranes pass the point each 
spring. Not so common sightings at the Point 
include Willets, Whimbrels, Marbled and 
Hudsonian godwits and Piping Plovers. 

A lthough the Observatory’s activities 
have historically been centered around 
spring migration, a fall program was 
initiated in 1989. During October 1988, a 
group of bird watchers at the Point compiled 
a fall list of species large enough to warrant 
additional seasonal research. 


(Below): From their 
elevated observation area, 
“Hawk counters” identify 
all raptors and record 
daily counts of each 
species every spring. 
Whitcfish Point is an 
important migration 
stopover point. 
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(Above): The Black- 
throated Green Warbler is 
one of the rarer species of 
songbirds seen in the 
forested areas of 
Whitefish Point. (Right): 
Watch for Ring-necked 
Ducks and many other 
water birds along the 
shores of Lake Superior. 
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From the tip of the peninsula, 87 species 
were observed, including Oldsquaw, Harle¬ 
quin Ducks, Merlins, Purple Sandpipers, 
Black-legged Kittiwakes, all three species of 
scoters, the three species of American mer¬ 
gansers, Horned and Red-necked grebes, and 
Common and Red-throated loons. Snowy, 
Short-eared and Northern Saw-whet owls 
represented the Strigiformes. 

Interesting resident species attract birders 
too, including Boreal Chickadees, Spruce 
Grouse, Grayjays, Yellow-bellied Flycatchers, 
Black-backed Woodpeckers and Northern 
Saw-whet Owls. 

Winter migrants include Pine Grosbeaks 
and White-winged Crossbills, and Common 
Redpolls. Unbelievable numbers of winter 
finches can be seen. Pine Siskin and Evening 
Grosbeak counts during October of 1988 
numbered in the thousands. 

T he bird observatory and the immediate 
environs are just the “tip of the ice¬ 
berg.” The number of birding spots 
along the highway defies the imagination. 
(The highway is Michigan Route 12, from 
about 20 miles south of Paradise to the 
observatory parking lot.) 

In late fall, winter and early spring, check 
each and every light and power-line pole for 
Snowy Owls from Paradise to the Point. Other 
power-pole denizens include Three-toed and 
Black-backed woodpeckers. 

During the spring, scan the power lines 
themselves for Belted Kingfishers, American 
Kestrels and Bohemian Waxwings. Keep an 
eye out—two, if you aren’t driving—for 
grouse perched in saplings or at power line 
height in the top of larger trees. Along the way 
Northern Ravens appear to be everywhere, 
flying to and fro across the road. Gulls soar by 
on the bay side—most commonly Herring 
and Ring-billed, but Bonaparte and Glaucous 
gulls may also be seen. 

Now and then a break in the trees along the 
road will afford a view of some inland pond or 
lake. Mergansers, Red-necked Grebes, loons, 
Canada Geese, and Brant (rarely) are 
possibilities. 

Just north of town the road crosses the 
Betsy River. Stop on the side of the road and 
scan the river on each side of the bridge for 
migrating ducks. During April and May look 
for Great Gray Owls perched in nearby trees. 
These magnificent owls are rare, but the 
chance of seeing them certainly justifies the 
stop. In the summer this is a good place to 
check for nesting warblers. 

A particularly good hotspot is the mouth of 
the Tahquamenon (Tah’-qua’-mi-non) River 
on Route 123 south of Paradise, where there 
is ample space to pull off the road. This wide 
expanse of river is bordered by a mixed 



coniferous and alder forest. You will need a 
spotting scope here, and on a good day, 
mergansers, Ring-necked Ducks, Mallards, 
Canada Geese, Pied-billed and Red-necked 
grebes and Double-crested Cormorants can 
all be seen. Rare sightings might include 
Brant, Arctic Terns or Tri-colored Heron. 

A short distance north of the river mouth is 
a rest area on the bay side of the road. There 
you will find an excellent view of the bay and 
concentrations of migratory waterfowl. 

South of the river mouth on the bay side of 
Route 123 there are public access areas that 
boast plentiful growths of Michigan holly. 
These areas are good places to look for Pine 
Grosbeaks and Bohemian Waxwings, birds 
that enjoy feeding on the holly berries, par¬ 
ticularly during October and November. 

Tahquamenon Falls State Park encom¬ 
passes diverse habitats and is home to birds 
such as the Pileated and Black-backed wood¬ 
peckers, Spruce Grouse, Gray Jay, Northern 
Parula and several owls. The Great Gray Owl 
may be spotted here during spring and early 
summer. 

Vermilion Point is on the lake shore 
directly west of the bird observatory. To get 
there, follow Vermilion Road west from Route 
123; the turn-off is just north of Paradise. Be 
advised that the beaches are closed during 
the summer because the endangered Piping 
Plover nests there. 

Greater Sandhill Cranes may be observed 
in the bogs along the road leading to Ver¬ 
milion Point, along with marsh birds such as 
the American Bittern. Remember to scan the 
small trees for grouse. Both Ruffed and Spruce 
grouse are frequently seen in this area. Ver¬ 
milion Point is another promising spot to 
look for warblers. 











In short, birds abound even on a “poor 
birding day” in this north-woods haven. If 
you are lucky enough to visit on a day with a 
good, stiff, south wind, 
you will find yourself 
knee deep in migrants! 


Chip Pretzman is a microbiologist with the Ohio Department 
of Health. He lives in Columbus, Ohio, and is a regular 
contributor to WildBird Magazine. 


Additional Information 

Paradise, Michigan is the closest town to 
Whitefish Point. A grocery store, some fast- 
food restaurants, outdoor equipment stores, 
bait and tackle shops, a gas station or two and 
a bank can be found in Paradise. 

Many privately owned cabins can be rented 
in the area. Some are bay-front cottages with 
nice views of Whitefish Bay. Most are house¬ 
keeping cabins complete with refrigerators, 
stoves and other "necessities.” Prices are quite 
reasonable and some places allow pets. The 
closest big chair, hotel is the Best Western 
Hotel in Trout Lake, Michigan, about an hour’s 
drive south of Whitefish Point. 

The closest airport that handles major air 
traffic is located at Sault St. Marie, about one 
and one-half hours drive to the east. Another 
possible “fly-in” point is Traverse City, about 
two an one-half hours away. Car rentals are 
available in both cities. 

Campsites are plentiful within a one-hour 
drive of the point, and there is even a campsite 
located just down the road from the Observa¬ 
tory. This campground is operated by the 
Tahquamenon Falls State Park. Modern facili¬ 
ties available include 183 campsites, a play¬ 
ground and a picnic shelter. 

The Tahquamenon Falls are picturesque 
and well worth the visit. Another attraction is 
the Great Lakes Shipwreck Museum, which is 
adjacent to the Bird Observatory. 

For more information, contact: 

Whitefish Point Bird Observatory 

c/o Michigan Audubon Society 
409 West E. Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Michigan49007 

State of Michigan 

Department of Natural Resources 
Parks Division 
Box 30028 

Lansing, Michigan 48909 

Tahquamenon Falls State Park 

Marker 123 

Paradise, Michigan 49768 
(906) 492-3413 


Banding Birds Of Prey At 
Whitefish Point 

Banding birds of prey is one of many activi¬ 
ties conducted at the Whitefish Point Bird 
Observatory, but what really puts this banding 
operation on the map is owl banding. 

Many years ago, by a fortuitous oversight, a 
team of banders left their mist nets up over¬ 
night. The next morning they found several 
owls caught in their nets. This chance dis¬ 
covery led to studies that verified that a tre¬ 
mendous owl migration takes place every 
spring at Whitefish Point, and an owl banding 
program was soon initiated. 

The owl list at the point is nine species long. 
The most commonly encountered species are 
the Boreal, Northern Saw-whet, Long-Eared, 
Great Horned and Barred owls. Less fre¬ 
quently encountered, though certain to be 
seen every season, are Great Gray, Snowy, 
Northern Hawk- and Short-eared owls. 

Owl banding is a specialized kind of bird 
banding. It requires the banders to endure 
long, sleepless nights because the nets are 
checked at hourly intervals throughout the 
night. The owls also require special handling 
and rapid processing at the banding station. 
They are aged, sexed, measured, banded and 
released as soon as possible to avoid un¬ 
necessary stress to the birds. 

The owl banders hired by the Michigan 
Audubon Society to staff the observatory must 
be experienced enough to detect the first 
signs of stress in the birds and release them 
before banding if they believe the owl’s well¬ 
being may be jeopardized. 

Owls are susceptible to stress induced by 
handling, spotlighting with headlamps or 
flashlights or bringing them indoors from a 
dark environment to a lighted one. During the 
night, owl’s eyes are widely dilated and sudden 
exposure to bright light can blind them 
temporarily, rendering them incapable of 
navigating or catching food. (With this in 
mind, the author does not recommend flash 
photography of owls.) 

Another owl specialty is that these nocturnal 
predators can be dangerous to handle. Do not 
attempt to remove an owl from a mist net 
unless you know exactly what you are doing. 
An owl’s talons are sharp as needles and can 
inflict painful wounds. 

Some owls are more difficult to handle than 
others. For example, the banders at the White- 
fish Point Bird Observatory have a small 
sketch of a Boreal Owl on the wall above their 
work bench. The universal circle-and-slash 
mark—used to ban U-turns on highways, 
smoking in elevators and littering on road¬ 
sides—has been drawn over the picture of the 
Boreal Owl. Printed above the sketch are the 
words “Just Say No To Boreal Owls.” The 
owl’s “bad manners" are also emphasized by 
the addition of fangs dripping blood and over¬ 
sized talons. Other owls, even the big Great 
Grays, are docile by comparison. 
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birders. These masters of graceful 
flight are particularly valued by 
humans for the vast quantities of 
insects they consume. If you run 
into trouble with these questions, 

“swallow” your pride and check 
the answers on page 74. 

1. This swallow excavates nesting burrows in sandy banks and is usually 
a solitary nester. (A) Northern Rough-winged Swallow (B) Cliff Swallow 
(C) Cave Swallow (D) Bank Swallow 

2. Which of the following species is not migratory? (A) Tree Swallow (B) 
Violet-green Swallow (C) Cave Swallow (D) None of the above 

3. White rump patches enable birders to identify this species from a 
considerable distance. (A) Cliff Swallow (B) Tree Swallow (C) Northern 
Rough-winged Swallow (D) Violet-green Swallow 

4. Man-made structures have become important nesting sites for this 
species. (A) Purple Martin (B) Cliff Swallow (C) Barn Swallow (D) All of 
the above 

5. This is the only widespread North American swallow that is primarily 
western in distribution. (A) Violet-green Swallow (B) Barn Swallow(C) 
Northern Rough-winged Swallow (D) Cave Swallow 

6. Parasitic egg-laying is a well-documented behavioral trait of this 
species. (A) Purple Martin (B) Cliff Swallow (C) Tree Swallow (D) Bank 
Swallow 

7. This species is one of only two North American swallow species that 
raise up to three broods annually. (A) Bank Swallow (B) Violet-green 
Swallow(C) Cave Swallow (D) Purple Martin 

8. The plumage of the upperparts of this species retains a dull brown 
color throughout life. (A) Barn Swallow (B) Cliff Swallow (C) Tree 
Swallow(D) Bank Swallow 

9. Unlike most other swallows, this species supplements its 
insectivorous diet with berries. (A) Violet-green Swallow (B) Tree 
Swallow(C) Purple Martin (D) Northern Rough-winged Swallow 

10. An unusual behavior of the Violet-green Swallow includes: (A) 
Storing unused food for future use (B) Diving into shallow pools in 
search of aquatic insect prey (C) Assisting other birds in raising their 
young (D) None of the above 
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Odds *N Ends For Bird Lovers 


The Unusual, The Classy — 
Wonderful “Junque” To Tempt Birders 


B irders who enjoy products 
emblazoned with images of 
their feathered friends can 
rejoice. Thanks to imaginative manu¬ 
facturers, items decorated with birds 
abound, both in the marketplace and 
in catalogs. 

From thermometers to towels to 
doormats, from mailboxes to ties to 
T-shirts, dedicated birders can sport 
birds on their clothing and live sur¬ 
rounded by avian-oriented delights. 
In this article, we sample some of the 
many intriguing wares available from 
catalogs or by mail. 

From the birder’s point-of-view, 
the “granddaddy” of all catalogs has 
to be the L.L. Bean catalog. Through¬ 
out the year, Maine-based L.L. Bean 
offers a wide variety of quality mer¬ 
chandise to please bird lovers. 

Country Homestead Mailboxes, 
for example, are festooned with 
beautiful, colorful birds. Post- 
mounted mailboxes, complete with 
red signal flags, feature loons, 
cardinals and chickadees or gossip¬ 
ping geese. Porch-style mailboxes 
are decorated with loons, humming¬ 
birds or cardinals and chickadees. 
Regular size post-mounted mail¬ 
boxes are $29.00, while large ones 
are $40.00; the porch-style mail¬ 
boxes are $19.50. 

Another appealing product are 
Bean’s Embroidered Velour Towels 
with engaging bird motifs. Four 
colors are available, including cream 
with chickadees, green with geese, 
beige with loons and white with 
cardinals. Each bath towel is $13.50; 
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hand towels are $7.50 each. 

Gray or tan auto mats with motifs 
of a canvasback or Canada Geese are 
also available for $29.00. In addition, 
L.L. Bean offers doormats, kitchen 
mats, wood carriers, welcome slates, 
sand stone coasters, thermometers 
and many other products, all featur¬ 
ing bird images. Contact: 

L.L. Bean, Inc. 

Freeport, Maine 04033-0001 
(800) 221-4221 


The well-stocked Crow’s Nest 
Birding Shop, run by the Cornell 
Laboratory of Ornithology, has a 
cornucopia of typical birding equip¬ 
ment and books. In addition, the 
Crow’s Nest features such items as 4" 
by 4" air-freshening, balsam-fir filled 
pillows decorated with a colorful 
bird (either a kingfisher, a cardinal, a 
loon or a grosbeak), and six spring 
bird mugs (American Goldfinch, 
Eastern Bluebird, Northern Cardinal, 
Blue Jay, Scarlet Tanager and North¬ 
ern Oriole). The pillows cost $4.95 
each, while the mugs run $5.95 each 
or $32.95 for the complete set of six. 

Also available are bumper stickers 
with messages like “Birders Like To 
Watch” and “I’d Rather Be Birding” 
for $2.50 each. Bird-design playing 



cards, decked out with cardinals, 
chickadees or a loon, keep the birder 
aware of the great outdoors. Each 
plastic-coated deck of cards is $2.95. 

Members of the Laboratory of Orni¬ 
thology receive a 10 percent dis¬ 
count on their purchases. For mem¬ 
bership information, or to order 
these products, contact: 

The Crow’s Nest Birding Shop 
Cornell Lab of Ornithology 
159 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
(607) 254-24Q0 









Signals, which offers a catalog “For 
Fans And Friends Of Public Tele¬ 
vision,” includes several interesting 
bird-related items. One is the M.C. 
Escher “Symmetry” tie. This pure silk 
tie features one of Dutch artist 
Escher’s symmetry patterns: three 
birds woven together in endless, 
complex flight. Available in navy, teal 
and gray, this tie costs $28.50. 

Delicate gold or silver “Humming¬ 
bird Earrings” for pierced ears are 
also available. The gold earrings are 
$39.00; the silver earrings are $15.00. 
For more information, contact: 
Signals 


P.O.Box 64428 


St.Paul, Minnesota 55164-0428 
(800)669-9696 


The Nature Company offers many 
beautiful and unusual items to in¬ 
terest birders. One is a set of three 
hand-carved and hand-painted, 
three-inch long wooden humming¬ 



birds, which sells for $18.00. (Nylon 
string is attached to each for 
hanging.) 

For those who enjoy wearing 
unique clothing, The Nature Com¬ 
pany has a T-shirt imprinted with an 
Anna’s and a Ruby-throated hum¬ 
mingbird among a forest of fuchsias. 
The cotton T-shirt is available for 
$15.95 in sizes Small (34-36), 
Medium (38-40), Large (42-44) and 
Extra Large (46). Contact: 

The Nature Company 
P.O. Box 2310 
Berkeley, California 94702 
(800)227-1114 


Harry and David, best-known for 
their premium fruit, has several bird- 
related offerings as well. One such 
item is the Bronze Sundial, which 
shows a hummingbird in flight. This 
beautiful garden sculpture is both 
beautiful and functional—it does 
show the time. The sundial measures 



six inches across, weighs two pounds 
and is designed for mounting on a 
post or pedestal. The price is $39.95. 
Contact: 

Harry and David 

Medford, Oregon 97501-0712 
(800) 547-3033 


Along with other bird-related 
items, a set of three handmade 
Wooden Parrots on sticks are avail¬ 
able through Lillian Vernon Corpora¬ 
tion for $22.00. Contact: 

Lillian Vernon Corporation 
510 South Fulton Avenue 
Mt. Vernon, New York 10550 
(914) 633-6300 




BUSHflELL® 

Custom ™ Binoculars 
7x26, 8x36, & 10x40’s 

10x42 Elite. 

in their price range. 
Robert Manns consults 
and prescribes worldwide. 

Isn’t it time you looked 
into a better 
Binocular? 


Cft) 

Robert Manns & Associates 


Want a place to keep your WildBird 
issues—nice and neat, and in order? 
Then send for a WildBird binder (or 
two!). The attractive burgundy vinyl 
binder features silver WB logos, and holds 
12 issues. 

One binder . . . $10.75 (includes 
postage and handling), two binders . . . 
$16.75 (to include postage and 
handling). 

WildBird Binders 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 

Please send the following: 


□ Deluxe Binder.$10.75 

□ Two Deluxe Binders.$16.75 

Enclosed please find $_U.S. 

funds only. 


(All CA residents add 614% sales tax.) 
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MAINE NATURE 
PRODUCTS 

RR #1 Box 2430 DeptWB 
Charleston, ME 04422 
(207) 285-3802 



#4-23 

Hanging Cedar Bark Feeder 
Base 5" x 9"; Height 8" 

$8.50 ea.; add $3.00 for shipping 

Maine Audubon Instructions 
Write for Prices for 
30+ Feeders & Houses Avail. 
Dealers and Reps Welcome 


ZEISS LEITZ KOWA NIKON 


BINOCULAR REPAIR ; 


| We Close 
I Binoculars 


| R^DLICH ; 


i, ( 703 ) 241 - 4077 ™ 

MIRADOR BAUSCH & LOMB 



.... 

: y * 

u 

: $ 
\r 
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Besides its array of bird feeders, 
Aspects, Inc., offers a complete line 
of window thermometers picturing a 
cardinal, a woodpecker, a bluebird, a 
Baltimore Oriole, a Scarlet Tanager 
and a Mallard. These thermometers 
mount instantly to any window with 
two suction cups. Each thermometer 
sells for $15.00 Contact: 

Aspects, Inc. 

245 Child Street 
Warren, Rhode Island 02885 
(401)247-1854 



01’ Sam Peabody Company, long 
known for its wide variety of bird 
products, also has both T-shirts and 
sweatshirts available. Some feature 
bird images—a cardinal, bluebird, 
Wood Duck, goldfinch, loon or hum¬ 
mingbirds; others sport “sayings,” 
such as “Work is for the birds” or “No 
puffin.” 

The T-shirts are $9.95 and the 
sweatshirts are $22.00 for adult-sizes 
Small through Extra Large; the price 
is $11.95 for XX-Large T-shirts and 
$26.00 for XX-Large sweatshirts. 
Contact: 

01’ Sam Peabody 

P.O.Box 316 

Berrien Springs, Michigan 49103 
(616) 471-4031 


Many, many companies offer simi¬ 
lar, quality merchandise for the 
birdwatching public. Readers, if you 
know of other interesting items and 
you would like to share that informa¬ 
tion, write to WildBird Bird Products, 
P.O. Box 6050, Mission Viejo, Cali¬ 
fornia 92690. Meanwhile, enjoy your 
birds, both indoors and the wild 
variety! 
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Holiday Special 


Whether your friends are avid 
field birders, garden birdwatchers, 
or simply love the beauty of 
nature, they will enjoy a 
gift subscription to 

WildBird 


$21.97 First Subscription (your own or as a gift). 
SAVE $8 OFF THE SINGLE ISSUE PRICE. 


$17.97 Second Subscription and each gift thereafter. 
SAVE $12 OFF THE SINGLE ISSUE PRICE. 


THERE IS NO WARMER UNDERWEAR MADE! 


I City/State_Zip- City/State_Zip- 

NEED MORE ROOM? 

Enclose a separate sheet for additional gifts. 

!_I 


Send for your 
FREE CATALOG! 


and coupon 


for your 




IMPORTANT— Your holiday orders must be received no 
later than December 1st in order for announcements to 
be mailed in time for Christmas. 


WildBird 

HOLIDAY GIFT ORDER FORM 


Please enter a one-year subscription 

(12 monthly issues) for the persons listed below. 

□ I have enclosed $_for_subscriptions. 

($21.97 for the first and $17.97 for each additional gift.) 

□ Please bill me. 

Add $4 per subscription for Canada; $8 per subscription for 
other countries (International Money Order, please). Orders 
received after November, allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery of first 
issue. 


ORDER #2 12 Monthly Issues for $17.97 
































MAINE NATURE 
PRODUCTS 

RR #1 Box 2430 DeptWB 
Charleston, ME 04422 
(207) 285-3802 



#4-23 

Hanging Cedar Bark Feeder 
Base 5" x 9"; Height 8" 

$8.50 ea.; add $3.00 for shipping 

Maine Audubon Instructions 
Write for Prices for 
30+ Feeders & Houses Avail. 
Dealers and Reps Welcome 


ZEISS LEITZ KOWA NIKON 

§ BINOCULAR REPAIR 3 


f We Close 
1 Focus Leitz 
9 Binoculars 


| RgDLICH 


BINOCULAR & C 

OPTICAL REPAIR £ 

SERVICE g 

« {703)241-4077$ 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


V %J C hickadee 

Nature Store 


Field Guide for the U.S. 

& the World 

Optics, Recordings, Checklists 
1330-L Wirt Deptw 
Houston, TX 77055 
(713) 956-2670 

Send $1.00 for catalog (refundable on 1st order) 



\ 

f 


01’ Sam Peabody Company, long 
known for its wide variety of bird 
products, also has both T-shirts and 
sweatshirts available. Some feature 
bird images—a cardinal, bluebird, 
Wood Duck, goldfinch, loon or hum¬ 
mingbirds; others sport “sayings,” 
such as “Work is for the birds” or “No 
puffin.” 

The T-shirts are $9.95 and the 
sweatshirts are $22.00 for adult-sizes 
Small through Extra Large; the price 
is $11.95 for XX-Large T-shirts and 
$26.00 for XX-Large sweatshirts. 
Contact: 






Besides its array of bird 
Aspects, Inc., offers a comp 
of window thermometers pic 
cardinal, a woodpecker, a bit 
Baltimore Oriole, a Scarlet 
and a Mallard. These therm 
mount instantly to any wind 
two suction cups. Each then 
sells for $15.00 Contact: 
Aspects, Inc. 

245 Child Street 
Warren, Rhode Island 0288! 

(401) 247-1854 




Send for your 
FREE CATALOG! 


See the 
Damart - ad 
and coupon 
in this issue 
for your 
FREE 
CATALOG! 
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Holiday Special 


Whether your friends are avid 
field birders, garden birdwatchers, 
or simply love the beauty of 
nature, they will enjoy a 
gift subscription to 


WildBird 


$ 21.97 First Subscription (your own or as a gift). 
SAVE $8 OFF THE SINGLE ISSUE PRICE. 

$ " 17.97 Second Subscription and each gift thereafter. 
SAVE $12 OFF THE SINGLE ISSUE PRICE. 



Fill in the handy order form with your name and address and 
the names and addresses of those special people you wish to 
receive a gift subscription. And then forget about the rest of 
the details—we’ll see that everything is taken care of! 


IMPORTANT— Your holiday orders must be received no 
later than December 1st in order for announcements to 
be mailed in time for Christmas. 



MAIL TO: WILDBIRD 

P.O. Box 483, Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0483 


From (Your Name) ___ 

Address--- 

City/State___Zip- 

ORDER #1 12 Monthly Issues for $21.97 
(Your own or gift) 

Friend’s Name- 

Address___—— 

City/State_Zip- 

NEED M 

Enclose a separate 


WildBird 

HOLIDAY GIFT ORDER FORM 

Please enter a one-year subscription 

(12 monthly issues) for the persons listed below. 

□ I have enclosed $_for_subscriptions. 

($21.97 for the first and $17.97 for each additional gift.) 

□ Please bill me. 

Add $4 per subscription for Canada; $8 per subscription for 
other countries (International Money Order, please). Orders 
received after November, allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery of first 
issue. 


ORDER #2 12 Monthly Issues for $17.97 

Friend’s Name____ 

Address__—- 

City/State__ Zip- 

: ROOM? 

it for additional gifts. 






















The Journals of John Schmitt 




















Birder's Emporium 


DAKOTA QUALITY 
BIRD FOOD 

Enjoy the Convenience of 
Bird Seed Delivered To Your 
Door Buy Direct & Save — 
Prices Include UPS Delivery 

Request Our 

Complete Catalog— FREE! 

10# Niger Thistle. $16.95 

25# Sunflower Harts Medium_$24.85 

25# Sunflower Harts Fine. $22.95 

30# Sm. Black Sunflower Seeds .. $22.50 

30# Striped Sunflowers. 

25# Wild Bird Mix. $18.95 

10# Royal Finch Mix. $13.50 

25# Safflower.$25.00 

Send Check or Money Order to: 
D.Q.B.F. 

Box 3084, Fargo, ND 58108 

Visa, Discover, or 
MasterCard Accepted 

Toll Free 
1-800-356-9220 


eJ 

iker & 


Wildbird Mix (no cracked corn) 
10# - 3.95 25# - 6.95 

Wildbird Mix (with cracked corn) 
10# - 2.95 25# - 5.95 

Sunflower Seed 



Black 

Oil 

Small 

Stripe 

Large 

Stripe 

Large 

Gray 

Chipped 

Hulled 

5# 

2.85 

2.95 

3.95 

4.95 

4.80 

4.95 

10# 

4.75 

5.49 

6.95 

7.95 

7.45 

8.45 

25# 

9.95 

11.4E 

l 

14.49 

14.95 

13.80 

22.80 

50# 

17.95 

21.60 

27.56 

31.40 

26.40 

42.00 

Millet Seed 

Other Seed 


White 

Red 

German 

Rape 

Niger 

Safflower 

5# 

2.75 

2.75 


2.95 

3.95 

6.95 


4.30 

10# 

4.50 

4.50 


4.95 

5.95 

9.95 


7.60 

25# 

8.95 

11.95 


12.49 

11.95 

25.00 

14.30 

50# 

16.25 

21.95 


23.49 

19.00 

48.00 

27.30 


We also carry Buckwheat, Flax, Hemp, Milo, Pump¬ 
kin, Red Peppers, Millet Sprays, Dove Seed & 8 
different Pigeon Feeds. Large amounts available. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call us at (904) 396-4273, Ext. WB-10 or Send $1 to: 

Feed, Feather & Farm Supply 
Department WB-10, 4541-9 St. Augustine Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 
VISA • MASTERCARD 


BELIZE & GUATEMALA 

Birding ♦ Nature Study 
Barrier Reef ♦ Rain Forest 

The most experienced nature tour company in Belize 
with over 20 years of continuous operation. Compare 
our prices and expertise for the ultimate Belize Natural 
History Tburs. Thousands bird in Belize, only a handful 
do it right. We handle the handful. Contact us for cur¬ 
rent schedules, prices and group information. 

International Zoological Expeditions, Inc. 

210 Washington Street 
Dept.WB 

Sherbom, MA 01770 
(800)548-5843 
(508)655-1461 




BINDERS! 

□ Deluxe binder...$10.75 

□ Two deluxe binders...$16.75 


f ADORABLE ANIMAL \ 

RUBBER STAMPS! 

GIANT CATALOG FEATURING 
OVER 1000 DESIGNS! 





p.o. I 

NEWPORT, WA 99156-0630 


GRANDPA 
DAN'S 



For Small Feeder send $19.50 plus $3.50 
Postage and Handling or write for free 
brochure to: 

"Country Birds" P. O. Box 649 WB 
Hudson, MA. 01749 

MASS RESIDENTS ADD 5% SALES TAX 


GIVE A WILD BIRD 
A HOME TO LOVE 


The Bird Cottage 

Natural Terra-Cotta 
resists the elements 




81/2" high 
8" wide 
5" deep 
1 5/8" perch 


Item # WB990 

The perch is included in the low price of 
$14.95 + $2.50 postage & handling. 
Visa, Master Charge, Check or Money Order 

Mail payment and UPS shipping address to: 

St. Pete Pottery 

680 30th Street South DeptWB 
St. Petersburg, Florida 33712 

Credit card orders & inquiries call: 

(813) 321-4129 
FAX# (813) 327-4431 

Distributor/Dealer inquiries invited 
Allow 4 weeks for delivery 



Complete Line Of guality 

WILD BIRD FEED 
and FEEDERS 

& 



CALL OR WRITE 
FOR A FREE 
BROCHURE 


3913 14th Avenue 
Rock Island, IL 61201 

Phone: 309-793-4020 

Everything for the 
Wild Bird Enthusiast! 






































































Birder's Emporium 



ETCHINGS IN 
PURE CRYSTALLINE 
CULTURED MARBLE 

CHICKADEE: 4"x 6"oval w/base.$14.95 

On 5"x 7" mat w/wood frame.24.00 

As lid on 4"x 6"marble box.24.95 

(Add $3.00 shipping for each) 
HUMMINGBIRD: 2"x1% "PIN or MAGNET 
$4.95 Color choice: pink, blue or green 
(Add $2.00 for shipping) 

Visa/MC/Money order 
NY State residents add 7% Sales Tax 
DESIGNS IN NATURE 
117 Olmsted Place-Dept. WB 
Syracuse, NY 13219 

315-488-6998 Catalog $1.00 

Wildlife etchings In marble-ln color 


A Binding Data E 
for the Macintosh 
Toll free 1-800-747-0700 




DROLL YANKEES, INC. 


SUPER 
YANKEE 
FEEDER 

The two seed trays are movable to regulate 
the flow of seed. Can accommodate any 
type of seed from giant sunflower 


SYA . 1 qt. capacity . $28.50 

SYB . 2V4qt. capacity . $51.00 

Three year guarantee. Made in U.S.A. 

PPM 

P.O. Box 1221 • Mansfield, OH 44901 
1-800-722-6115 

Add $2.50 for shipping & handling. VISA/MASTERCARD 


Natural Birdhouses 

of weathered White Pine 
and bark slabs 
Bluebird • Tree Swallow 
Chickadee • Wren 
Models sized by species 
I Log front flips out 
I for cleaning 

$18 each 

j Plus $3.00 handling charge 

Country Ecology 

P.O. Box 59 WB, Center Sandwich, NH 03227 
Tel. 603-447-5654 
Dealer Inquiries In riled 


GSP® Bird Feeder 

guaranteed squirrel proof 
Extra large - holds over 
1-1/2 gals, seed 

Restricts pigeons, 
grackels, etc. 

M H Industries, Inc. 

7 Corporate Drive, #118 
North Haven, CT 06473 


ECO-CH@ICE 

ENVIRONMENTALLY PROGRESSIVE 
& CRUELTY-FREE PRODUCTS 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-535-6304 

recycled paper products, biodegradable 

controls, recyclables containers, personal care, 
kair & skincare, cosmetics, washable diapers, 
baby products and much, much more 

ECO-CHOICE, Dept. 3201, P.O. BOX 28i, 
MONTVALE, NJo7645 


HANDCRAFTED BIRD ORNAMENTS 

Approximately 3" 

Chickadee • Goldfinch 
Mallard • Bluejay • Owl • Goose 
Cardinal • Loon • Puffin 
$15.00each postpaid 
DUCK TRAP BAY TRADING CO. 

28 Bayview St., Dept. WB 
Camden, ME 04843 • 207-236-9568 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


Herb Koehler - Owner 


ff !ffS-L§& 

SEASONAL SPECIAL 

A deluxe log cabin bird- gfl 

house, converts to large 
feeder. Made to last with. 

I steel rods, real logs 
iated In polyurethane, 

transluscent windows, .., . 

ready to hang or mount, comes with official warranty. 
Free brochure-free shipping; large house or feeder 
$49.95, Wren/Chickadee house $16.95, complete cabin 
post light $49.95 

Send check or money order to: 

Sugarlands Industries 

P.O. Box 256W. Parsons, WV 26287 

. Phone (304) 478-2646 -7:00 i.m. to 4:00 p.m. (Mon.-Fri.) 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 

ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 

Specializing in environmental & natural resource 


employers. A 6 issue trial subscription is only S19.50 
Subscribe today! Send check/money order to: 

The Job Seeker 


st delivery on RocSports, ProWalkers, Avia, 

, New Balance, Converse. Soft Spots, 

} f . Easy Spirit, Reebok and Propet. 

‘ " "" & Send for Free Catalog 

OKUN BROS. SHOES 
356 E. South Street w 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49007 


BIRD BOOKS 

Just Published 

Birds of Papua New Guinea, 
Volume 2 
$115.00 

Patricia Ledlie Bookseller, Inc. 

Natural History Books 
One Bean Rd., P.O. Box 90, Dept. WB6 
(207)336-2778 




























































Birder’s Emporium 


herbs 




Where to Find Your Special Puppy 

If you’re thinking about sharing your home 
with a special canine companion, discover 
DOGS USA ... the complete annual guide 
for dog lovers everywhere. 

Published once each year DOGS USA brings 
you a world of practical information—almost an 
encyclopedia of dogs. It's a vital reference every 
dog owner should have. 

DOGS USA helps you select the right breed, and 
the right breeder Our Gallery of Breeds is a show¬ 
case of purebred dogs, and gives you a wonder¬ 
ful glimpse at a wide variety of dogs from around 
the world. 


An extensive Directory of Breeders puts you in 
touch with top breeders in your home town and 
across the country. Clubs, kennels, trainers, 
special services and more! 

DOGS USA will make every moment you spend 
with your dog rewarding and special. Rich in color 
photographs, helpful and informative articles, 
short stories and pet care tips, you'll want to keep 
and refer to it over and over throughout the year. 


Return the love your pet deserves. Order the 1990 
DOGS USA today, and gain a new understanding 
and appreciation for man's best friend. 


Order now 

your 1990 copy of DOGS USA 
—only $5.95, plus 
$1.55 shipping and handling. 

(California residents add 644% sales tax.) 

And while the idea is fresh, why not order extra 
copies for others you know who love dogs? 
DOGS USA makes an excellent gift that will be 
appreciated all year long! Send your order and 
payment to: DOGS USA 

Dept. 5U0 , P.O. Box 6040, Mission Vle|o, CA 92690 
Please allow 8-10 weeks for delivery. 


BOWER FEEDERS- 

The Birders Choice! 



Bower Manufacturing has been in the bird 
feeding business for over 30 years, setting the 
standard of quality and excellence that others 
follow. The combination of rugged cast 
aluminum and glass globes produce the 
strongest, most durable feeders which stand up 
to harsh weather and pesky squirrels. 
Pictured is the selected feeder of the month. 
This is only one of the many quality feeders and 
accessories which carry the Bower name. For 
the dealer nearest you, write or call us at (616) 
695-1227. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


BOW€R- 

MANUFACTURING 

P.O. Box 327-WB • Buchanan, Ml 49107 • (616) 695-1227 



Robin’s Egg Nest Pin/Pendant 



DISCOVER 
COSTA RICA 


Be a guest at a luxurious private villa 
overlooking the Pacific, deep in the 
tropical rain forest. See many of the 
over 300 species of birds, watch the 
howler and capuchin monkeys, 
agoutis, coatis and other mammals. 
Walk the jungle trails and see the 
famed morpho butterflies and the 
hundreds of species of trees and 
plants. Join excursions to nearby 
beaches and birding spots or relax 
by the modern immaculate pool. 
Dine each evening with your host at 
the captain's table of gourmet food 
and fine wines. Guest list limited to 
14. 

For information on a wilderness ex¬ 
perience in comfort, write or phone 
our North American Office: 

LAS VENTANAS DE OSA WILDLIFE 
REFUGE - COSTA RICA 
WB Box 1089 

Lake Helen, Florida 32744-1089, 
U.S.A. 

(904) 228-3356 



THE MAGNUM 

Sunflower Seed Feeder 

Handcrafted of Holds 2 gals, of black 

sgulrrel-prool materials, oiler sunflower seed. 


Root slides up hanging rod Hang or 

tor easy filling. pole mount 

$29.95 ppd. (U.P.S.) 

Check or Money Order. 

(219) 696-9315 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 

MAGNUM 

FEEDERS 

P.O. Box 173 WB 
Lowell, IN 46356 





• ROME'S TRAY FEEDER 

• FEEDS 2 DIFFERENT SEEDS 

• DURABLE - GOOD LOOKING 

• LONG LASTING - ALL STEEL 

• SQUIRRELS HATE IT 

• BIRDS LOVE IT 


• MADE IN THE U.S.A. 

29.95 DELIVERED 

-Satisfaction Guaranteed- 

Send check or money order to: 

ROME INDUSTRIES 

1703 W. DETWEILLER DRIVE 

PEORIA, IL 61615 

With Visa or Mastercard call: 

309-691-5359 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 























Birder’s Emporium 


WILD BIRD SEED 

-Time-tested mixes backed by 
6 generations of experience. 
—No-nonsense formulas. 
—No-nonsense prices. 

—FREE SAMPLES show you what 
you’re buying. 

—U.P.S. to your door. 


Bill THOMAS FEED MILL 


R.D. 2 (Thomas Mills) 
Holsopple, PA 15935 

814-479-4426 

Call or write for FREE SAMPLES & Prices 




“VOICES OF THE LOON” 

Hear the captivating 
calls of the Loon. 
Now available in ex¬ 
panded Compact 
Disc or Original 
Record and 
Cassette, Postage 
Paid. 



Record $10.50 

Compact Disc 19.50 

Call 1-800-462-5666 for M/C or Visa, or send 
check to: North American Loon Fund, WB 
RR4, Box 240C, Meredith, NH 03253. Inquire 
about contributor information. Help us pre¬ 
serve the symbol of the wilderness. Dealer 
inquires welcome. 



SHOOT YOUR BIRDS... 


Holland 




Photo 


AND 

WE'LL BLOW THEM UP. 

We specialize in making the finest 
quality Ilford Cibachrome'color prints 
from your slides or transparencies. 
For more information, write or call: 

Holland Photo 

1221-B S. Lamar.Austin, Tx. 78704 
512-442-4274 


WILDBIRD TINS 

the Great Horned Owl 
Wood Duck. Canada Goose 

Printed on 1 or 2 qt. collector's 
tins filled with trail m i x 
(peanuts, raisins, M&M’s™) or 
a selection of Stash™ teas. 

1 qt. $ 8.95 - 2 qt. $ 14.95 
UPS postpaid 
ADVENTURE FOODS 

Rte. 2, Box 276 Whittier, NC 28789 

Visa/MC - 704-497-4113 


Bausch&Lomb Save $70! | 

Elite Binoculars 

8x42 $669.95 10X42 $699.95 
Call tor Free Binocular Buying Guide I 

1-800-624-8107 
National Camera Exchange 

Golden Valley. Minnesota 


M 

e ®l 


Bird Notecards! 

Sample pack features 6 different species 
printed on cards with matching envelopes. 
Iso available: Dogs, wild animal, and 
mestic rabbit packs. Specify your choice(s) 

feathers & fur 

1535-WB • Ann Arbor. Ml 48104. 



LINK 

Binocular and Camera Strap tm 
•No weight on neck 
•No scratched equipment 
• Cut down on swaying 


$8.00 postpaid (IL Res. add 45t) 


College Rd. 

(708) 852-9615 Deafer Inq. Invited 



America’s First 
Touring Motorcycle 
Magazine — 



If you've ever had a secret desire to ex¬ 
plore the world that lies just beyond your 
driveway. . . if you've ever wondered what it 
would be tike to stack a tent, a sleeping bag 
and a few extra clothes on the back of your 
machine and head out. . then ROAD RIDER 
is your kind of magazine. 

That's exactly how we started. Were motor¬ 
cycle riders first, magazine writers second. 
Since 1969 we've been keeping tabs on the 
roadways of the world—putting our ex¬ 
perience to work and sharing our feelings 
about bike travel with one of the most faith¬ 
ful and knowledgeable readerships in the 
motorcycle game, those who have the urge, 
the need to go adventuring. 

There's a long road out there. It goes from 
your house to. , everywhere Wed like to 
share it with you. 

Subscribe NOW 
and come along 
.. .for the ride. 

12 Monthly Issues for only $19.97 
(Save $7.03 off the single copy price!) 

Save even more- 

24 Monthly Issues for only $36.00 
(Save $18.00 off the single copy price!) 

Complete and mail the 
coupon TODAY! 


ROAD RIDER, Subscription Dept. 

P.O. Box 488, Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0488 

Yes, I’d like to ride along. 

Please enter a subscription as follows: 
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Midnight Caller 

Species Profile: Eastern Screech-Owl (Otus asio) 


Article and Photos by WILLIAM J. WEBER 


I t has always bothered me to 
hear the little owl, Otus asio, 
called a screech-owl. You as¬ 
sume that a bird’s name should be 
descriptive. Yet, while I have heard 
hundreds of these little owls sing 
their soft, trilling calls at night , I have 
never heard one screech. 

Eastern Screech-Owls have shared 
our yard for almost 30 years. My 
family kept one screech-owl that had 
a permanently damaged wing in our 
screened back porch for over six 
years. We also raised a number of 
orphaned, nestling screech-owls. All 
of these owls, like their wild brethren, 
were singers; none were screechers. 
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In the past the call of this small owl 
floating on the soft darkness was 
thought to be a death song. Some 
believers still insist that when you 
hear the tremulous call, someone 
close will soon die or a disaster is 
about to happen. But to my family, 
the call of the Eastern Screech-Owl is 
a wonderful part of the night, just as 
the stars and the moon are. 

C hances are that you have one 
of the three species of North 
American screech-owls living 
near you too. These owls range 
throughout the United States, along 
the southern border of Canada, up 


the Canadian west coast to southeast 
Alaska, and south through Mexico. 

Eastern Screech-Owls are found in 
wooded areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Western Screech- 
Owl, Otus kennicottii, was once con¬ 
sidered to be the same species as the 
Eastern, asio, but it has been given 
status as a separate species by the 
American Ornithologist’s Union. 
While the two species look similar, 
their calls are slightly different. The 


Eastern Screech-Owls capture and 
feed on a variety of animals ranging 
from insects to small rodents. 













The author, a veterinarian, posed these orphaned screech-owl nestlings to show the difference in si?c between nestlings. 
Owlets may leave the nesting cavity and investigate the surrounding area even before they can fly. 


Western Screech-Owl’s distribution 
generally begins where the Eastern 
species’ range ends, extending from 
the Rocky Mountains west. 

The third American variety, which 
is slightly smaller in size, is the 
Whiskered Screech-Owl, Otus trich- 
opsis. It is found primarily in Mexico, 
but ranges into mountain woodlands 
in southeastern Arizona. 

All of these owls are small, thick¬ 
bodied birds with prominant “ear” 
tufts. Most have gray-brown colored 
plumage, except the red-phase 
screech-owls that have rusty-red 
feathers. Despite their diminutive 
size, screech-owls have sharp, 
hooked beaks and powerful feet with 
needle-pointed claws. 

The adult owls weigh four to eight 
ounces and are only eight to nine 
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inches tall, but when they fluff up 
their feathers they appear larger. The 
pattern of whitish spots and stripes 
among the darker-colored feathers 
provides effective camouflage. As 
they rest quietly in a tree during the 
day, they are almost invisible among 
the shadowed bark and branches. 

O wls are a very specialized 
group of birds with physical 
and sensory adaptations that 
make them efficient night predators. 
One of the most obvious character¬ 
istics of owls is their eyes. Their 
comparatively large eyes are posi¬ 
tioned in the front of their face and 
provide binocular vision similar to 
the vision of humans and other 
predators. Binocular vision provides 
three-dimensional sight for judging 


depth of field. However, owls cannot 
move their eyes from side to side as 
humans do—they must move their 
entire heads instead. Owls can, in 
fact, turn their necks up to 270 
degrees in either direction. 

An owl’s vision is as good as ours 
in daylight, but it is much better than 
ours at night. The large cornea-and- 
lens system in each eye lets in more 
light, and the owl’s retina has a 
higher number of light-sensing rod 
cells than ours, both of which enable 
the birds to see faint images in nearly 
total darkness. In total darkness they 
cannot see, because there must be 
some light to activate these sensitive 
receptors. However, that is when the 
owl’s acute hearing takes over. 

Screech-owls have tufts of feathers 
that appear to be “ears” standing out 











from the top of the head. Actually, 
their real ears are located beside the 
eyes on each side of the head. 

Specialized feathers that the owl 
can erect to function as sound fun¬ 
nels cover the opening of each ear. 
The feathers that surround the face, 
known as the facial disk, also assist 
the owl’s hearing by reflecting 
sounds to the ears—not unlike the 
external ears that most mammals 
possess. 

The vertical ear openings of owls 
are larger than most other birds, and 
they are positioned asymmetrically 
on the front of the wide face. These 
features provide binocular hearing, 
which helps the owls to pinpoint the 
location of even faint sounds. Finally, 
the large inner ear and auditory 
region of the brain of an owl have 
many more nerve cells than other 
birds of comparable size, providing 
super-sensory hearing. 

Another special adaptation of the 
screech-owls, and owls in general, is 
their “padded” flight feathers. The 
feathers of the wings and tail are soft, 
and have velvet-like filaments on the 
upper feather surfaces that pad ad¬ 
joining feathers and ensure silent 
flight. 

All these “owl adaptations” com¬ 
bine to make owls highly specialized, 
flying night-predators that capture 
and feed on a wide variety of small 
prey. The Eastern Screech-Owl feeds 
on small mammals such as mice, 
voles, shrews, moles, chipmunks and 
bats. They also eat a variety of large 
insects including moths, beetles, 
crickets and grasshoppers, as well as 
spiders, scorpions, millipedes, earth¬ 
worms, frogs, toads, lizards and 
small snakes. 

Owls have large mouths and can 
swallow most prey whole or in large 
chunks. Some years ago A.K. Fisher 
studied their feeding habits by 
examining the stomach contents of 
255 screech-owls. He found 39 birds 
including one Rock Dove, nine mice 
and 11 other small mammals, four 
bats, two lizards, one fish, nine cray¬ 
fish, two scorpions, five spiders, 100 
insects and two earthworms. 

Today, food studies are conducted 
by checking prey remains at nesting 
sites or by collecting the pellets of 
undigested materials that are regurgi¬ 
tated by the owls. By tearing apart 
these pellets and examining the con¬ 
tents, biologists are able to identify 



Eggs hatch in the order they are laid, 
so some owlets are several days old 
before the last egg hatches. 


food species by the hair, bones, 
chitinous segments and other parts 
contained in them. 

E astern Screech-Owls begin 
courtship and nesting in 
March in the South but may 
not begin nesting activities until May 
in their more northern breeding 
areas. As part of their mating be¬ 
havior, male and female screech- 
owls sing duet calls during the 
spring. The male’s voice can usually 
be distinguished from the female’s 
when they call in unison by its 
slightly higher pitch. Their duet is 
not very loud, but it seems to carry 
over a considerable distance. 

Normally, Eastern Screech-Owls 
nest six to 25 feet above the ground 
in cavities in old trees, in abandoned 
woodpecker holes or in any other 
sheltered hole they can find. Here in 
our yard in central Florida, the 
Eastern Screech-Owls readily nest 
and raise young in “owl houses” I 
have put up for them. They also nest 
in Wood Duck houses we have 
placed in trees along the bordering 
lake shore. 

The female lays a clutch of three to 
eight small white eggs and does all 
the incubating. The incubation 
period is about 26 days. Because the 
female begins incubating as soon as 
the first egg is laid, the eggs hatch 
over a span of several days. 

The chicks, covered with soft, 


white down, hatch in the same order 
and time intervals in which their 
eggs were laid. Although the owlets 
are hatched blind and helpless, the 
first hatched know how to eat before 
the next in order hatches. This nest¬ 
ing strategy ensures the best nestling 
survival rates each year. 

In times of plentiful food, there is 
no problem. But if food is scarce, the 
larger, more dominant owlets get 
most of the food and survive at the 
expense of the smaller nestlings. 
Otherwise, all the fledglings might 
perish if there was not enough food 
to go around. 

Both adults feed the chicks. The 
parent screech-owls become hunting 
machines during the nesting season 
when their food gathering abilities 
are taxed by a family of hungry 
owlets. 

The young owls are soon able to 
climb up to the nest opening by 
using their sharp claws and beak. We 
have frequently seen one or more of 
the owlets in a nest box opening 
peering intently at their surround¬ 
ings and waiting for more food. 

The young owls fledge about four 
weeks after hatching, but they de¬ 
pend on the parent birds to feed 
them while they learn to fly and hunt 
on their own. The owlets’ soft, pur¬ 
ring, begging calls are another of the 
spring sounds that we have come to 
know and enjoy. 

The Eastern Screech-Owl is con¬ 
sidered beneficial to man because of 
the prey it eats, and it has been called 
“the night watchman of our gardens.” 
Certainly it is among our most visible 
owls. It is widely distributed through¬ 
out our nation and can be found 
close to our homes in parks, ceme¬ 
teries and on the borders of large 
cities. 

Installing a nesting box with a 
three-inch diameter entrance hole 
may entice this little owl to move in 
near you. We enjoy having them live 
near us—and we especially appreci¬ 
ate their soft, tremulous 
serenade just after 
dusk on a warm 
spring night. 


William J. Weber is a veterinarian, wildlife 
photographer and freelance writer who lives in 
both Leesburg, Florida and Marshall, North 
Carolina. He isa regularcontributorto WildBird 
Magazine. 
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WB Classified 


AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited edi¬ 
tion print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (origi¬ 
nals $250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 10/1190 


EIGHT EXQUISITE handcrafted wildlife 
notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE for 
free wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under 
$10. STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


BALD EAGLE NOTE CARDS on recycled 
paper. Beautiful artwork. 210 N. Madison, 
Dept. WB, Monrovia, CA 91016; (800) 525- 
8191 (California: 818-301-0950). 7/1190 


EXTINCT, ENDANGERED AND PREHIS¬ 
TORIC birds. Unique, colorful 8x10 origi¬ 
nal paintings by artist David Hoffman. 
Send SASE for brochure. DAVID 
HOFFMAN ORIGINALS, 378 Finley Rd., 
Ballston Spa, New York 12020. 8/1090 


SCRATCHBOARD ART limited-edition 
lithographic prints by wildlife artist Peg 
Burrus. Free color brochure. BURRUS 
ARTS, P.O. Box 520532, Independence, 
MO 64052. 10/1290 


FREE WILD BIRD note cards. Also realis¬ 
tically drawn rabbits, bears, dogs, etc. 
For catalog and sample, send SASE to 
FEATHERS & FUR, P.O. Box 15535-W, 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48104. 10/1290 


BIRDHOUSES 


HOUSES, PLATFORMS, BOXES, 
SHELVES. 26 nesting sites. Each design 
for particular bird. Also winter roosts. 
Informative catalog. VISA/MC. WILDLIFE 
STUDIO, WBG, 7 Patten Rd., Bedford, NH 
03102; (603) 668-8979. 1/1290 


NESTING SITES NEEDED for endangered 
Bluebird. Plans available for inexpensive, 
high-quality, easy-to-build Bluebird 
house. Great group project or gift for a 
friend. Send SASE and $3 to GREAT 
LAKES BIRD HOUSES, P.O. Box 515, 
Rockford, Ml 49341. 9/1090 


BIRD FEEDERS AND HOUSES. Quality 
handcrafted. All natural red cedar con¬ 
struction. Designed and built for years of 
enjoyment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free 
catalog. THE BIRD CATERERS, P.O. Box 
394, Hustisford, Wl 53034-0394. 9/1090 



FREE CATALOG OF unique bird houses, 
bat-house, birder’s supplies, wildbird art 
and note cards, strap-pal, and gifts. 
KEMPF’S, P.O. Box 504, Woonsocket, SD 
57385. 7TF 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Com¬ 
plete line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & 
Lomb, Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and 
Fuginon. Experienced consultant. Imme¬ 
diate shipping. 50th year. WENTLING'S, 
P.O. Box 355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 
533-2468. 10TF 


ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


BINOCULAR SALES AND SERVICE. 
Repairing binoculars since 1923. Align¬ 
ment performed on our U.S. Navy colli¬ 
mator. Free catalog and our article Know 
Your Binoculars published in Audubon 
magazine. MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO., INC., 
331 Mansion St., W. Coxsackie, NY 12192; 
(518)731-2610. 11/1090 


BIRDER’S BINOCULARS! These 7x35 
prismatic binoculars feature smooth 
center focusing, soft rubber eye cups 
and carrying case. Only $34.95. Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed! CARDINAL GIFT SHOP, 
306 W. Johnson, Cary, NC 27513. 

8/1090 


THE TURNSTONE & COMPANY, INC. Fall 
Migration Optics edition is ready for 
mailing. For yours, write to TURNSTONE 
& COMPANY, INC., Dept. WB90, P.O. Box 
1259, Oxford, NC 27565, or call (919) 693- 
1062. 10/1290 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, Dept. WB, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 


LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. Wildflow- 
ers, birds, gardens, stars, nature deliv¬ 
ered to your mailbox monthly. Warm and 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 

Yes, I want to be known! Please publish my ad_times. I understand that classi¬ 
fied ads must be paid in advance (MC/VISA accepted), so enclosed is $_for 

_words at 40C per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 

Ads must be received a full 3 months before the cover date, i.e., January 1 for the May 
issue, etc. 

The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt. 3 , W. 5th Ave., Anytown , USA 10000 ; (123) 456-7890 . 
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Name _ 


Address (do not use box number) _ 
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homey. Send $1 for three-month trial. $10 
per year. LETTER, P.O. Box 237, Walnut- 
port, PA 18088. 8TF 


QUICK INDEX to Peterson’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East, Peterson’s A Field 
Guide To The Birds-West( 1990 Edition); 
National Geographic Society Field Guide 
To The Birds Of North America ; Golden 
Guide To Field Identification Birds Of 
North America. Peel-and-stick label. Bird 
identification becomes easier with quick 
reference attached to book cover. $2.00 
each ppd. IL residents add 14c tax per 
index. BIRDER’S CONNECTION, 2521 
College Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60516. 

1090 


FREE CATALOG OF BOOKS for birders. 
Hard-to-find classics by Audubon, Phil¬ 
lips, others. Bent Life History series, 
Borror bird-song cassettes, bird identifi¬ 
cation posters, much more. Write DOVER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A286, 31 E. 2nd 
St., Mineola, NY 11501. 7/1290 


NEWSLETTER: For birders with special 
interest in Texas birds. For full year’s 
subscription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, 
P.O. Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 
77238-8157. 7/1290 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. Fin- 
est-quality feeders ever designed. Engi¬ 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never 
have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 
birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 


FREE CATALOG: Top-quality wild bird 
products, birdhouses, bird feeders, bird 
seed, t-shirts, etc. Everything guaran¬ 
teed, gift-wrapping available! SERYS 
CREATIONS, 2433 S. 74th St., Dept. WB, 
W. Allis, Wl 53219. 8/1290 



COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding 
and tours all included from $390/person/ 
week. RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 
364-1002, San Jose, Costa Rica. Phone 
(506) 39-8036 (5 pm to 7 am) or (506) 29- 
1441/1075 days. 5/1090 


STAINED GLASS BIRDS. Brighten your 
windows with sun catchers of your favor¬ 
ite backyard birds. Original designs 
handcrafted by the artist. Write for infor¬ 
mation. JAMESON STUDIO, 5688 S. 
Lorene Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53221; (414) 
281-7469. 9/891 


BIRDING AND NATURAL HISTORY ad¬ 
ventures for adults of all ages. Trips 
generate contributions to conservation. 
Twenty years combined experience as 
naturalists and tour leaders. Snorkel 
Bonaire; bird Trinidad and Tobago; pho¬ 
tograph nature in the Olympic Peninsula; 
bird the coast of England. Call or write for 
information, ARETE TOURS, 6624 Green- 
briar La., Middleton, Wl 53562; (608) 831- 
8235. 9/1090 


MIGRATION FESTIVAL 1990. Kingsville, 
Ontario (45 minutes from Detroit). Inter¬ 
national carving competition, sale and 
demonstrations. Paintings and prints by 
wildlife artists. Many fun, family events. 
Saturday, Oct. 20, and Sunday, Oct. 21, 
1990. Call (519) 733-4038. 1090 


MICHIGAN HIAWATHA PHOTOGRAPHY 
workshops at Deerfield. Write to CHUCK 
McMARTIN, 701 Elm St., Essexville, Ml 
48732. 10/391 


TIRED OF REFILLING your feeders every 
day? Large capacity feeders are hard to 
find and expensive. We’ve designed an 
extra-large capacity feeder that is inex¬ 
pensive and easy to build. Send $5 for 
plans and easy step-by-step instructions. 
WILD BIRD DESIGNS, 12210 Long Lake 
Dr., Owings Mills, MD 21117; (301) 356- 
4804. 10/1290 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led 
by Bill Clark. For 1990 schedule and in¬ 
formation on Israel, Spain and Ecuador 
tours, write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver 
Spring, MD 20907; (301) 565-9196. 1 TF 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. 1991 Nightwatch 
calendar, $13.00. Merchandise catalog, 
$1. (Refundable). OWL’S NEST, Box 
5491 WB, Fresno, CA 93755. 10TF 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message. (707)449-8600. (LM9). 9/1090 


HAND PAINTED, EXOTIC BIRD designs 
in brilliant colors on T-shirts and sweat¬ 
shirts. Free brochure. WELSH TRADING 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 221433, Charlotte, 
NC 28222. 9/1290 


PHOTO T-SHIRT. Your favorite bird photo 
in color. Send returnable color print. Sizes 
S, M, L, XL. T-shirt, $15. Sweatshirt, $22. 
MANDELKER’S-12, 2532 E. Belleview, 
Milwaukee, Wl 53211. 9/1090 


EXOTIC, TROPICAL BIRDS re-created in 
colorful hand-stitched patches by Pana¬ 
manian Indian craftswomen. Great gifts 
for your birding friends (and you)! Free 
brochure. PUERTO PANAMA, Dept. K, 
Rt. 1, Box 63, Calumet, Ml 49913. 1090 


WILD BIRD NOTECARDS by wildlife art¬ 
ist Jeanette Packard. Only $4 for set of 
eight. Send large SASE for free brochure 
depicting birds and other wildlife. JEAN¬ 
ETTE PACKARD, 366 Wakeman Rd., Fair- 
port, NY 14450. 10/191 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


BIRDING IN COSTA RICA’S rain forest 
(300m) with all the comforts of private 
homes. Includes vast stretches of virgin 
forest. Weekly rates, $650 double. MI¬ 
CHAEL SNOW, Apartado 73, Siquirres, 
Costa Rica. 10TF 
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RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds 
and over 200 other species of birds visit 
during the year. One-bedroom cottage 
also available. For information contact 
Box 85, Ramsey Canyon Rd., Hereford, 
AZ 85615; (602) 378-3010. 10TF 


BIRDING IN THE COPPER Canyon. In 
Mexico’s bird-rich habitat you encounter 
White-eared Hummingbirds, Military 
Macaws, Slate-throated Redstarts, and 
the most desired bird of this area, the 
Eared Trogon. The Copper Canyon Si¬ 
erra Lodge, on a sparkling stream, and 
the Copper Canyon Riverside Lodge, in 
the canyon itself, are beautiful rustic 
hotels from which to enjoy many birding 
excursions. For complete travel informa¬ 
tion and reservations, contact COPPER 
CANYON LODGES, 1100 Owendale, Ste. 
G, Troy, Ml 48083; (800) 77-MEXICO. 

8/1090 


CABINS ON ARANSAS BAY. RV sites. 
Winter rates. SUN HARBOUR, Rt. 1, Box 
37, Rockport, TX 78382; (512) 729-2073. 

10/1190 


POINT PELEE NATIONAL PARK. Year- 
round bed-and-breakfast located on three 
acres, just minutes from Hillman Marsh 
and the Point. Contact GREEN ACRES, 
1528 Con. 3, R.R. #4, Leamington, On¬ 
tario, Canada N8H 3V7. 10/1190 


MATINICUS ISLAND, MAINE. Ocean-front 
cottages. Puffins at Matinicus Rock. Sand 
beaches. Spectacular. Birding brochure, 
photos. G. KATZ, 156 Francestown Rd., 
New Boston, NH 03070; (603) 487-3819. 

10/1190 



NORTH AMERICAN WATERFOWL. Video 
available only in VHS. Includes majority 
of North American swans, ducks and 
geese. Many rare birds. Send check or 
MO for $37.50 (Texas residents, $40.50, 
Canadian residents, $43.25) plus $3.50 
s/h to SHOREBIRD FILMS, 6355 West- 
heimer, Houston, TX 77057. 9/191 


ANSWERS TO BIRDER S QUIZ—(Page 57) 

NORTH AMERICAN SWALLOWS 


1. (A) Northern Rough-winged Swallow. The Bank 
Swallow shares a similar nesting preference but 
generally resides in dense colonies. 

2. (D) None of the above. All North American 
Swallows are highly migratory, with relatively low 
numbers wintering within the United States. 

3 (D) Violet-green Swallow. Although the Cliff 
Swallow also has a rump patch, it is a buffy-orange 
color. 

4. (D) All of the above. Birdhouses, buildings and 
bridges are examples of the man-made structures that 
provide nesting sites for these three species. 

5. (A) Violet-green Swallow. Although the Cave 
Swallow is distributed locally in southwestern Texas, 
it is not widespread. All other North American 
species range across the continent. 


6. (B) Female Cliff Swallows commonly lay eggs in the 
nests of other Cliff Swallows. This practice may help 
to increase the species’ productivity in areas with 
limited nesting sites. 

7. (D) Purple Martin. The Cliff Swallow may also 
occasionally raise three broods. 

8. (D) Bank Swallow. The Northern Rough-winged 
Swallow is also colored a dull brown. 

9. (D) During cold spells, when insects are scarce, 
Tree Swallows will resort to berries as a food source. 
Less commonly, Cliff and Bam swallows are known to 
do the same. 

10. (C) Violet-green Swallows have been known to 
help bluebirds raise their young, then take over the 
nest site after the young have fledged 
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All Things New and Necessary 



Quay Publications, 
Bird Greeting Cards 


England’s Quay Publication offers its 
unique line of Bird Greeting Cards to 
customers in the United States. The 
selection consists of 104 drawings of 
birds perched on trees, rocks and with 
their young. There are seabirds and 
majestic owls. All cards are blank inside 
to permit you to write your own mes¬ 
sage. They are 7 inches by 914 inches 
and are individually packaged in plastic. 
Suggested retail price is $2.00 each. 
Contact: Quay Publications, 5750 Bint- 
liff, 200, Dept. WB, Houston, Texas 
77036: (800) 642-7823. 



Lillian Vernon, 

Terra Cotta Thermometer 
And Quartz Clock 


Lillian Vernon Terra Cotta Thermometer 
And Quartz Clock have Bobbi Angell’s 
exclusive bird-and-blossom designs in 
relief. The Thermometer registers minus 
30 degrees to 130 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The Clock movement is protected by a 


removable cover. It features easy-to- 
read black metal hands and is powered 
by one AA battery (included.) Weather- 
resistant 11 Vi-inch hexagons are 114- 
inch thick and mount flush to the wall, 
indoors or out. 166444 Thermometer: 
$40.00; 166244 Quartz Clock: $40.00; 
168144 both Terra Cotta Thermometer 
and Quartz Clock—save $10.00—one 
set: $70.00. Contact: Lillian Vernon, 510 
South Fulton Avenue, Dept. WB, Mount 
Vernon, New York 10550-5067; (914) 
633-6400. 



Coffer Company Garden Products, 
Moon Dome “Seed Saving” Bird Feeder 


Coffer Campany Garden Products has 
a new concept in bird feeders: the Moon 
Dome “Seed Saving" Bird Feeder. It 
recycles 60 to 85 percent of the pur¬ 
chased seed that is normally wasted on 
the ground. The Moon Dome is a pre¬ 
cision, hand-crafted piece made of 
acrylics, able to endure outdoor condi¬ 
tions without rusting or cracking. The 
dome provides a squirrel guard, and the 
synthetic perches provide greater in¬ 
sulation for the birds’ feet than the 
common metal perch. Specifications: 
14 inches high, 9 inches wide, weighs 
1 pound (empty), suggested retail price, 
$39.00.The Moon Dome Seed Recycling 
Bird Feeder comes stocked with a red 
dome and red perches as shown. You 
may special-order blue, green or clear 
domes and perches for an additional 
cost of $5.00 per unit. Contact: Coffer 
Company Garden Products, 3207 S.E. 
36th, Dept. WB, Portland, Oregon 
97202; (503) 233-8108. 

Cliff Dweller, 

“Peep Show”—The Cliff Dweller 

Cliff Dweller is offering a protected 
nesting place just for bluebirds. The 



Cliff Dweller has a swing-open viewing 
door and plexiglass window that gives 
the entire family a unique opportunity 
to observe bluebird nesting and breed¬ 
ing first hand—a “Peep Show.” Other 
features of The Cliff Dweller include: 
%-inch red cedar, weather-resistant 
wood, double thickness of wood around 
the entry for protection from predators, 
extended and reinforced roof for added 
protection and cooling, removable side 
for easy cleaning, plus a 23-page book¬ 
let, "Getting To Know The Bluebird." 
Suggested retail price is $39.95. Con¬ 
tact: Cliff Dweller, P.O. Box 29340- 
71149, Dept. WB, Shreveport, Louisiana 
71149; (318)688-4672. 



Beverly Scalze, 
Limited Edition Lithograph 


This Limited Edition Lithograph is 
printed on acid-free paper from an 
original acrylic painting by Beverly 
Scalze. “Pride II”, measures 12% inches 
by 16V2 inches, Edition 450 S/N, retail 
price $40.00. Contact: Scalze’s, 969 
Beam Avenue, Dept. WB, Little Canada, 
Minnesota 55109; (612) 483-1055. 
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Leica brings you the world. 
Up close, sharp, true-to-life, 
down to the smallest details. 
With less than one rotation 
you can focus from the hori¬ 
zon to extremely close up. 
This ingenious combination 
knob (Leica patent pending) 
also adjusts each eyepiece to 
+/- 4 diopters. A phase- 
correction coating on all roof 
prisms increases contrast 
and brilliance. Retractable 
eyecups lock firmly into 
place, yet with the touch of a 
finger slide down to give eye¬ 
glass wearers a full field of 
view True internal focusing, 
special sealing and nitrogen 
filling guarantee these binoc¬ 
ulars waterproof. Available in 
10x42, 8x42and7x42 
models, with or without rub¬ 
berarmoring. Lifetime war¬ 
ranty and a 3 year No-Fault 
Passport Protection. 

For more information, full color brochures 
or the name of a dealer nearest you, please 
call (800) 222 0118; in NJ (201) 767-7500. 


The freedom to see 


Flying Free 


Photograph by Bill Girden 

First-place winner, FLIGHT category, of 
WildBird’s 1990 Photo Contest (see 
page 37). 



That is my home of love: if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again. 

—William Shakespeare 
(Sonnet 109) 

















The newest generation of binoculars... 











The moment you lay eyes on a 
pair of Nikon binoculars you’ll fall 
in love. 

With the breathtaking images 
Nikon’s legendary multi-coated optics 
can create. Super bright. Ultra crisp. 
Perfect down to the last detail. 

( .i,r Even in early morning or twilight. 

M With the feel of a Nikon in your 
, y hands, like they always belonged. Sub- 
f- stantial but easy to hold and carry. Focus- 

/ . . 


J Ei 


ing quickly and smoothly at the touch of 
r a finger. 

With the value of a Nikon. A 25-year limited 
warranty. Plus the realization that you can de¬ 
pend on Nikon binoculars to fill your life as well 
as your lifelist with wondrous sightings for years 
to come. At a surprisingly affordable price. 

See the full line of Nikon birding optics today, in¬ 
cluding: Our featherweight compact binoculars top 
rated by a leading consumer magazine. The 8x30 E 
which swept all birding categories in an evaluation 
by BBC Wildlife Magazine. Our state-of-the-art 
StayFocus Plus™ Series with both autofocus and close 
focus capabilities. And our ED Field Scope called “the 
most satisfactory telescope” by British Birds Magazine. 

If you truly love bird-watching, it could be the start of a 
beautiful relationship. 


at 


first sighting. 


Niki 


SPORT 




